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“In times of trial the real character and strength of people are 
displayed—their self-control and ability not to lose sight of the end 
even in the darkness of the present, and so I would say: ‘Let us all 
not be discouraged’. We are engaged in a great purpose—none greater ; 
therefore, let us defend to the utmost of our ability the things that we 
have and not allow them to be supplanted at times when others e ‘- 
couraged. Let us therefore maintain the things that we ' 327% 
let us yield too easily, and above all do not let us he Ba ms e by 
yielding too much to the present” ‘ 2408 


2 
—Sir Robert Falconer’s messay: chool Trustees. 
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LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY | 


the school may need 


A NEW DICTIONARY 
A DUPLICATOR 

NEW WINDOW SHADES 
A NEW MAP 

A PENCIL SHARPENER 
A WATER COOLER 


Draw the Secretary’s attention to the fact 
that we will gladly charge to the district 
if funds are not immediately available. 


My New Catalogue No. 18, shows many new 
items in Seat Work Material and other lines 
of interest to up-to-date teachers—study it 
carefully—note nearly everything now sent 
prepaid. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


ALBERTA’S LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


112 8th Avenue W. Calgary 
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Your smart appearance will score high in the ap 
proval of your friends if you wear shoes from 


INGRAHAM’S 


Calgary’s Leading Shoe Store 330-8th Ave. West 
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BIRKS 
REPAIR SERVICE 


To one who does not know the versatility of 
our Repair Department, the scope of its use- 
fulness will prove a revelation . . . a hint worth 
investigating these days when economy is neces- 
sary. 


JEWELLERY REPAIRING 


is a specialty, in all its phases .... including other 
treasured accessories 


ESTIMATES UPON REQUEST 
EXPERT WATCH REPAIRING 


Old Gold 


Standard prices paid for OLD GOLD watch cases— 
rings and jewellery—articles sent in for valuation 
held until estimates accepted. 


Catalogue upon request 





Henry Birks & Sons, Limited 


314 Eighth Avenue West 
CALGARY 








PURE MILK 


is as near as your phone— 





We've got the Milk 
That’s Best for all 
To get it quick 


Give us a call. 


UNION MILK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Phone M4686 Calgary, Alberta 


Milk — Cream — Buttermilk —and Butter 
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Che Grade Cwelue Mathematica Situation 








Last May the Grade XII Mathematical teachers 
were surprised to receive a circular letter from 
the Department of Education, intimating that the 
Grade XII Mathematics was to be reduced to two 
units, and that an entirely new course, sponsored 
by Dr. Sheldon and Dr. Cook, was to be substit- 
uted for the present course in September, 1933. 

While it had been felt that some change in the 
senior Mathematical courses to meet modern re- 
quirements was necessary, it was assumed that the 
teachers would be consulted when such change 
was contemplated. Naturally the teachers rather 
resented this action of the Department. Protest 
meetings were held both in Calgary and Edmonton 
and resolutions passed favoring experimentation 
before any alteration was decided upon. 

However in orded to get further information 
about the proposed new course, Dr. Sheldon and 
Dr. Cook were invited to a meeting of the Grade 
XII Mathematical teachers—then in Edmonton 
marking papers—held under the auspices of the 
A.T.A. in Garneau High School, on July 4th. The 
discussion at the meeting revealed the fact that 
the new course was to follow very closely the first 
year Mathematics course of the University. Later 
the content of the course was examined by several 
of the teachers. All expressed keen dissapointment. 
They felt that the standard was being unnecessarily 
lowered to conform to the capacity of the poorer 
students, and grave concern was expressed as to 
the probability of the course being accepted by 
some of the eastern Universities. 

A second meeting was called and after some 
discussion a committee was appointed to draw up 
a two unit course to be suggested to the Depart- 
ment. This committee consisted of Messrs. 
Beacom, (Chairman) Hicks, Robertson, Stanley, 
Rosborough, Shortliffe, Asselstine, MacLeod and 
Miss T. Butchart. They presented the following 
course which was unanimously adopted at a sub- 
sequent meeting. 

Unit No. 1—A course in Algebra, revised to in- 
clude some alementary calculus to meet the re- 
quirements of the University. 

Unit No. 2—Analytical Geometry to the end of 
the Circle, and a Trigonometry course dealing 
mainly with the solution of triangles. 

An interview was arranged with the Minister of 
Education and Dr. Ross and Mr. McNally were 
also present. After listening sympathetically to 
our proposal the Minister suggested that a cenfer- 
ence consisting of the University authorities, the 
Department and representatives of the Alliance, 
be arranged to consider the situation. 

Aeconrey DY July 22nd an interview took 


wud 


place in the University in the President’s office. 
Representing the University were Dr. Wallace, Dr. 
Sheldon and Dr. Cook; Mr. McNally represented 
the Department and Messrs. Beacom, Hicks and 
Shortliffe the Alliance. 

Here again our representation met with the 
utmost consideration. Dr. Sheldon and Dr. Cook 
magnanimously withdrew their proposed course, 
and while not accepting our suggestion in toto, 
they proposed the following compromise course, 
which was finally accepted by all the represent- 
atives. 

Unit No. 1—An Algebra course, revised as we 
had suggested, a suitable text book already on the 
market to be chosen, the content to be selected 
therefrom by the University, and submitted to the 
Alliance for its approval. 

Unit No. 2—Trigonometry as at present. 

The University would not consider accepting 
Analytical Geometry, even as an optional subject, 
for those intending to take a Mathematics or 
Science course. However, we were assured that 
it would be accepted for Normal entrance by the 
Department. 


While we do not consider this arrangement ideal 
it was as much as we could hope for. There is 
a growing belief that Mathematics should no 
longer be made obligatory for all first year Uni- 
versity students. By all means make it compul- 
sory for those students who intend taking a Math- 
ematics or Science course. But it is rather diffi- 
cult to see what useful purpose is served by com- 
pelling a student who has abhorred Mathematics 
during his first three years in High school, to 
spend another year wading through the binomial 
theorem or the properties of the parabola. If 
any subject is to be made compulsory let it be one 
which will more intimately affect the student in 
later life. Economics, Ethics, Sociology or even 
Biology might be named in this connection. 
Through lack of Education in these subjects the 
world is in a hopeless muddle and like Nero of old 
our Universities are ‘fiddling’? while the people 
are burning with a thirst for real knowledge. 
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Gold and Enamel 
Buttons 85c 


at A.T.A. Office 
Imperial Bank 
Building 


Edmonton 


GEO. H. VAN ALLEN, K.C. 


Barrister and Solicitor 


Suite 2, National Trust Building 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, Inc. 
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Che World Outside 


Current Events’ Committee 


Miss ANNIZ CAMPBELL 
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CENTRES OF RECENT INTERNATIONAL 
INTEREST 


Ottawa 

Never has the Canadian Capital been the centre 
of such universal interest as during the month of 
August, and, never at any time, in any oversea’s 
Dominion has there been a congregation of such 
a galaxy of political and economic celebrities as 
attended the recent Imperial Conference. 

While of primary interest to the citizens of the 
Empire it had a broader interest for those idealists 
who regarded it as a possible first step in the re- 
construction of a new economic order. It also 
had a very practical interest for the United States, 
Argentine and the Scandanavian countries who 
have been accustomed to look to some part of the 
British Empire as a market for their commodities. 


The scope of the activities of the Conference 
was suggested by the slate of Committees struck 
at the opening session. These were five in number 
and dealt with: (1) the promotion of trade with- 
in the commonwealth; (2) customs administra- 
tion; (3) commercial relations with foreign coun- 
tries; (4) monetary and financial questions; (5) 
methods of economic co-operation. 

A suitable preparation had been made first by 
the London Conference of 1930 which revealed 
the chief obstacle to securing a uniform policy; 
second, the adoption of a protective policy by 
Great Britain which placed her in a better position 
for bargaining, and, third, the inspiring .accom- 
plishments of Premier MacDonald at Lausanne. 
Accordingly the delegates met with a full apprecia- 
tion of their responsibilities and with a firm de- 
termination to secure results. 

Although full details are not yet available the 
success of the Conference is now admitted. Cana- 
da’s offer to Great Britain meant the immediate 
increase of one third in the present volume of 
British exports to Canada and in return Canada 
secured (after prolonged debate) increased prefer- 
ences for her raw products, and, what was of even 
greater value, guarantees of safeguarding the 
British Market against the practice of “dumping” 
by competitors. Australia secured satisfactory 
safeguards for her meat industry against the com- 
petition of Argentine, and other Dominions made 
similar advantageous adjustments. The treaties 
included agreements not only between Great Britain 
and the Dominions but bewtween the Dominions 
themselves. It is not likely that the full text of the 
agreements will be made public prior to their pre- 
sentation for endorsement by their respective 
governments. This is to safeguard against a pos- 
sible repetition of the conditions that resulted 
when Great Britain abondoned her free trade 
policy. 

These agreements in economic co-operation are 
to exist for a period of five years unless mutually 
cancelled after due notification. 


There is no doubt that the year 1932 will be a 
landmark in the economic integration of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. 

kk & 


Washington 


The success which attended the Lausanne con- 
ference in July and the Ottawa Conference in 
August augurs well for the holding of a World 
Economic Conference—an inevitable sequel to the 
reparations settlement. It is interesting to note 
that although the invitation extended to the United 
States to participate contained the proviso that the 
question of war debts and of specific tariff rates 
would be excluded from the scope of the discus- 
sion, there has since been a growing sentiment in 
the United States itself to include these. This idea 
has as its most able champion Mr. Borah, Chair- 
man of the Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee. 
In a recent speech he advocated a World Economic 
Parley with debt revision or cancellation on its 
agenda. Washington has been mentioned as the 
logical centre for such a Conference and while 
some favor holding it this fall it is very question- 
able if President Hoover would favor opening the 
debt question on the eve of a presidential election. 
There is no doubt that a much fuller and freer 
discussion would be given to the question were it 
postponed. 


* * * 


Los Angeles 


Recently the spot light in sport focussed on the 
athletic stadium in Los Angeles where athletes 
from over forty nations met to try conclusions in 
track, field and various other lines of competition. 
That the meet had been preceeded by a period of 
careful intensive training was evidenced by the 
number of previous records equalled and by the 
number of new records established. The meet was 
noteworthy also for the unquestioned prowess of 
the American athletes. These early forged to the 
front and consistently increased their advantage 
as the meet proceeded with the result that the 
final summary gave them over three times the 
points secured by Italy their closest competitor. 

Although Canada secured 10th place and, al- 
though she failed to repeat the brilliant victories 
in the sprints, her showing was highly commend- 
able according to Olympic officials, since, with a 
smaller squad of track men than she sent to Am- 
sterdam, more points were scored, better time 
made and a greater display of all round strength 
was indicated. An especially pleasing feature was 
her showing in the middle distance runs where, 
for the first time, she became a serious contender. 

The Canadian coach spoke in highest terms of 
the treatment accorded competitors and the sports- 
manship that prevailed throughout. Undoubt- 
edly the spirit of good will and sportsmanship en- 
gendered on these occasions make a valuable con- 
tribution to the spirit of co-operation in the more 
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contentious fields of international politics and 
economics. 

* * & 
Berlin 

With the temporary adjustment of the repara- 
tions question interest has shifted to the political 
field where various parties are struggling to con- 
trol the destiny of the German Republic. The 
present government failed to increase its prestige 
by the Lausanne settlement largely because the 
policy supported there had been adopted from the 
National Socialists. 

The growing strength of this party in the recent 
elections caused its leader Hitler to demand as 
his right the Chancellorship. This President 
Hindenburg refused offering him instead a Cabinet 
position of secondary importance. As Hitler be- 
lieved that this would be a violation of his party’s 
principles he declined, preferring to continue his 
opposition. 

The government is also attacked by the Social- 
ists who make up for their small numbers by their 
aggressive tactics favoring specially the use of 
the strike as a means to an end. 

Whether present conditions will continue until 
one party has a clear cut majority, whether a 
working coalition can be effected or whether the 
solution rests as some believe in the return of the 
Hohenzollerns remains to be seen. 


ORGANIZED EDUCATION—IT’S RELATION 
TO PRESENT WORLD CONDITIONS 


As seen by Norman Angel 


In his recent book, “The Unseen Assassins,” 
Norman Angel makes the following inditement 
against organized Education—“Though education- 
al theory condemns it, the general method of or- 
ganized Education still encourages the scholar to 
snatch at facts, events, odds and ends of Historical, 
Geographical, Physical and Linguistic data, in- 
stead of developing the capacity for synthesis, 
which might enable him to see the processes of 
social life, where at present there is greatest need 
of wisdom.” This is the fundamental defect. In 
regard to Education for association as social beings 
his inditement is on three counts: 

1. Organized Education fails to develop suffici- 
ent skill in the interpretation of facts in reading 
the meaning, particularly the social meaning of 
the common places of life. 

2. It fails to leave on the minds of the student 
any clear notion of the necessary mechanism of 
society of the almost mechanical principles by 
which alone some smoothness of working may be 
achieved. 

3. It fails to convey any adequate sense of the 
short-comings, as social beings, of our nature as 
revealed in the History of man. As a result of 
this neglect, the student has little sense of the tem- 
peramental traps into which all of us (particularly 
in the course of necessary co-operations like those 
between Nations) are perpetually being led by 
our innate pugnacities, cruelties, irrationalisms. 
Also in consequence of this neglect, such know- 
ledge as the student has of the massacres, burn- 
ings, ferocities, which mark man’s History come 
to him, not as beacons marking reefs upon which 
he or his nation may be wrecked but merely as so 
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many examples of the wickedness of peoplé 
different from himself. “Thus,” the author 
claims, “‘is hidden one truth and thus is perpet- 
uated a falsehood, which will prevent him seeing 
other truths, which would be clear and self-evident 
but for the cultivated distortions of his Education.” 

The method employed in the building up of a 
mental attitude that would lead to international 
accord too often, is “to present the student with 
odds and ends, chosen from the long list of diffi- 
culties, details of particular social ailments of 
which no one could ever know all the facts, and 
which lead only to confusion. “The logical meth- 
od is rather to direct him in search of “the basic 
mechanism by which alone any society can func- 
tion” and in tracing “the relation between the 
outbreak of the disease and the disregard of fund- 
amental, but simple social principles” the under- 
standing of the “principles which would enable 
the layman to avoid much of international trouble 
is quite within the comprehension of the common 
citizen.” 

“All human society is based on the assumption 
that it is better to combine to fight nature than to 
fight each other.” Accept that thesis and it fol- 
lows that co-operation is the obvious means of 
getting the best out of nature. The author says 
that a generation which has evolved such perplex- 
ities of co-operation would be familiar with this 
thesis had organized Education been performing 
it’s duty. On the contrary, he finds “that there is 
little understanding of the commonplace facts 
necessary to explain it.” ‘“‘Take,” he says, “‘one 
detail, the transformation which money and credit 
has wrought in the nature of wealth, and the bear- 
ing of that change on international relations.” 
He says, “‘I soon discovered that the average man 
has not the vaguest notions of the mechanism of 
international payments. Surely this indicates a 
strange gap in Education..... 

“We deem it necessary to let our scholars know 
about the structure of the earth, its movements 
round the sun, facts in Geography, Botany, Zool- 
ogy, etc., etc., but in all this strange medley of in- 
formation not one word, from the day he enters 
school to the day he leaves, about the most indis- 
pensible, the most powerful and the most frequent- 
ly used of all the devices of our daily lives: the 
money in our pockets and in our banks, the thing 
about which—or about matters intimately related 
to it—we are all of us in some measure called up- 
on to make vital and far-reaching decisions, deci- 
sions of public policy which effect enormously the 
distribution of wealth and the lives of millions. 
About that we are, speaking broadly, taught noth- 
ing whatsoever. The thing about which, of all 
things in human society, we are concerned most in- 
sistently every day, almost every hour of our lives, 
and about which man has made some of his worst 
mistakes and developed his worst understandings 
—something which has grown into an elaborate 
system and around which our whole civilization 
rotates—is something which our poptilar Educa- 
tion completely neglects.” 

Another strange lapse in our Education re— 
the technique for co-operation extended into the 
international field—‘‘We know by the commonest 
experience of every day life—in business, in every 
form of personal dispute, that we should be 
brought to a deadlock if we began on the assump- 
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tion that each party could be trusted to be his 
own judge. Still less could we trust that judg- 
ment if the party exercising it had unquestioned 
preporiderance of power over the other. We are 
aware that the acceptance of the principle of 
third-party judgment, when we come to conten- 
tious matters, is the only possible basis of peace; 
that even that cannot operate until there is some 
agreement as to what is right; that the whole pro- 
cess is dependent upon a certain apparatus—law 
making, law interpreting, law enforcing—and that 
without that apparatus, the mere goodwill of each 
party is hopelesslv inadequate. We are perfectly 
aware that the breakdown of the institutions 
would be simply equivalent to the breakdown of 
civilization, of peace; that always indeed have the 
two things been co-incident. 

“Yet this commonplace experience of daily life 
is not by popular judgment applied to the field of 
international policies at all. We genuinely care 
for peace; are deep!y apprehensive about the re- 
currence of war. But, broadly speaking, we are 
quite indifferent about the creation of institutions, 
for the simple reason that we do not see the rela- 
tion between the maintenance of peace and the 
difficult hazardous and easily defeated task of 
building up a world society. 

“The important thing which emerges is this; we 
do not apply the plain lessons of daily life to the 
task of that ending of war we all desire. In what 
has just been written there is an implied condem- 
nation of Educational methods. Some of our Edu- 
cationists are genuinely disturbed about what they 
are apt to call our lack of knowledge of foreign 
countries, and propose to remedy it by imparting 
information bearing on the lives of people other 
than our own. We are assured that international 
understanding would be promoted by knowing 
other nations better. I doubt it It is the 
understanding of the necessary principles of just 
and peaceful human relationship that is needed— 
We do not need to know more facts about remote 
peoples. We need to realize the meaning in 
social principle of the facts we already know. And 
the way in which Education has taught us to think 
about human society is such that we fail to apply 
at points where most needed, to the solution of our 
gravest and most urgent problems, principles 
which emerge most obviously from the facts of 
daily life.” 
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| Correspondence 


To the Hon. Perren Baker, 
Minister of Education, 
Edmonton. 





Sir, 

Were I the Minister of Education—who thank 
goodness I’m not—I’d circulate a pastoral letter 
to trustees and in the language of Burns, pray that 
heaven would grant they got a glimpse of them- 
selves in the eyes of their children. Certainly 
teachers see enough of parents in the respectful, 
kindly, obedient dispositions of their offsprings. 
Were I Minister, I’d see that every child had a 
grade eight standing but he would earn it; and I 
would see to it also that out of the Public Treasury 
any desiring individual could obtain a loan while 
qualifying for a semi-profession which is already 
filled to the overflowing with disapointment and 
disillusioned men and maidens of highly respect- 
able parents. I’d see to it that all the Normal 
schools were kept open and the highly trained 
and paid staff were kept at their yearly task of 
adding fuel to the fire and chagrin to the jobless. 
Were I—but I’m not—I’d create as well as destroy 
the prestige a teacher is supposed to have in these 
desolate and desecrated rural schools. I’d see to 
it that no Order in Council could become disorder 
in counsel to trustees grown too prudent in petty 
politics and too indulgent in domestic policy. I’d 
see to it that neither my Department nor any In- 
spector acted discreetly or indiscreetly in matters 
pertaining to teachers and schools so that there 
would be no running with the fox and hunting 
with the hounds, and in matters pertaining to 
necessary correspondence between teachers and 
trustees, the English would be simple, direct, and 
so forceful as to be understood by all nationalities 
regardless of their densities or propensities. If I 
were what I’m not, I’d have a little confidential 
talk with the Alberta Trustees’ Association anent 
discipline and deportment of public officials and 
of School Regulations and Special Regulations that 
the Department circulate from time to time for 
their enlightenment. 

Yours respectfully, 

LITTLE BOPEEP. 


HAVE AT YOU, REILLY 


What were your thoughts on reading that very 
ripe and admirably written “Social Studies in the 
High School,” by F. (Charlie) Reilly in the A.T.A. 
Magazine, of June? Certainly it deserves of 
either yea or nay, or both, more than the summer 
torpor of silence it received in the July issue. 
And it is not alone the taking up of a theme, but 
its pursuit, that matters greatly. 

Mr. Reilly excellently puts up a case for the 
confirming of social studies in the High school cur- 
riculum to Chronology and Geography. To de- 
fine them: “Putting a world-wide system of histor- 
ical facts into their proper time relation is, I would 
say, the plan and purpose of Chronology. Putting 
this same system of historical facts into their 
proper place relations should be, I would think, 
the principal plan and purpose of Geography.” 
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I shall not rehearse his argument. Dig it up. 


' However, a bit of discussion, knowing that Reilly 


will still lend me his typewriter when I land in 
Calgary, and come out for coffee or take me home 
for supper. For his thesis a measure of assent, 
but for one question. Certainly we all lack accu- 
rate knowledge that these two studies would sup- 
ply. But after all, the world is a forum, where we 
cannot get away from the personal opinion which 
Mr. Reilly finds such an obstacle in arriving at a 
good text book. Yet must it not be, at best, an 
aggregate of personal opinions that would select 
the memorable dates that would be this set of 
pegs for hanging things? Hence the question: 
since many leave High school for the world, and 
since for the others, education is gradual, not 
saltatory, it is well in High school to suggest none 
of the questions, both implicit in History’s crum- 
bled walls and written on walls now standing, 
which force themselves ever on irresponsible per- 
sons? Perhaps we look on High school people 
too much as juveniles, and thus keep them so. 
Might not a Mexican youth laugh out of his whirl- 
pool mind that draws all social waters into its 
vortex ? 

But look here, Charlie Reilly! You found that 
“the great trouble is to find a History book written 
by men humble enough to leave themselves out of 
the picture, men able to forget for a while their 
own little prejudices and biases and intolerances. 
Aside from the main point, could we ever have a 


book by a man or group of men... . that would 
give us a perspective of the whole... . avoiding 
private views and opinions entirely.” Do we 


want it? Ifor one want personal opinions as well 
as facts for my own grist mill. What sufficient pro- 
fit, in a High school or elswhere, in a book em- 
asculated of private judgment, if such an un- 
imaginable thing could be written. It is not 
Algebra, and as reading wouldn’t it be pretty 
awful? O Socrates. 

But most of all, Reilly, come down off this 
perch whence, I gather you regard Voltaire and 
Durant. Not enough able to be “condemned to 
the intellectual life,” I don’t know anything much 
about Durant, but when you say he is the avowed 
disciple of Voltaire, I think I get you. You “real- 
ize there will ever be men who, in spite of con- 
tinued studying, never can come to an understand- 
ing of the truth. They are more to be pitied than 
blamed.” Again thou Socrates, come. And you, 
gallant war horse, what is the touch stone? Have 
youit? Dotell. I’ve always been bumping these 
shins. But I think you can not tell. 

About these iconoclasts. In many things Vol- 
taire was not admirable, to put it euphemistically. 
But in part essentially was his not a battering 
ram on the gates of intolerant orthodoxies? 
A poor figure his were rapier and jest. And 
are not rams and rapiers and jests good for find- 
ing unworthy gates and guards? Lay off your 
iconoclast, supposing he is nothing more. And 
really, now, is there unalloyed iconoclasm—image- 
breaking; an image breaker either thinks he has 
something more substantial than what he deems a 
a mockery, or he thinks that nothing were better 
to have than an untruth. I have read that the 
Architecture- wrecking business in New York is in 
the hands of the Poles. It seems they are geniuses 
at it, enjoy their good and necessary labors, are 
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more saving than Mars. With other Americans 
as builders of new steel for old acres, are they not 
a splendid team? Lay off your inconoclasts and 
page Dr. W. H. Alexander, University of Alberta. 
Why Charlie, consider what a splendid curricu- 
lum you and I could build for Alberta if I weren’t 
so be-deadfalled out here in the bush. I break 
down. You build up. And alternate a bit, eh? 
—J. C. Hargrave. 
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of writing. Try one with a Sprott’s Pen Point No. 2. 


THE COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOK CO. 
383 Church St. - - Toronto 


Your Dollars Will Go 
Further at EATON’S 


As all items in our Fall and Winter 
Catalogue present the utmost in value. 
Low prices will be found very oppor- 
tune at this time when economy pur~- 
chasing is the order of the day. 

Quality has not been sacrificed but has 
been maintained and is up to the 
usual EATON standard. By purchas- 


styles in clothing and a wide variety to 
choose from, while the more standard 
lines of merchandise are the usual 
EATON quality. 
THEN THERE IS OUR YEAR 
BOOK containing the Heavier lines of 
powsehold and farm supplies. Prices 
n this book are g until January 
the 31st, 1933. 
IF YOU HAVE NOT RECEIVED 
COPIES OF THE ABOVE BOOKS, 
or if your copy of your Year Book has 
become Jost or mutilated, write us for 
the copy or copies you desire and these 
Catalogues will be sent you by return. 


“T. EATON Cues 


WINNIPEG 
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Goral News 


WILLINGDON 


The second annual banquet of the Willingdon 
Local was held in the Willingdon Hall on Friday, 
June 10th. Forty-five teachers and guests at- 
tended. Among those present were: Mr. J. W. 
Barnett, General Sec’y-Treasurer of the A.T.A., 
Mr. D. L. Shortliffe, Vice President, and Mr. 
G. A. Clayton, District Representative for Edmon- 
ton on the Provincial Executive, Mr. H. E. Tanner, 
President of the Edmonton High School Local, and 
Mr. I. Goreski, M.L.A. Mr. Barnett was the main 
speaker of the evening. He outlined the latest 
activities and aims of the Alliance and showed 
the advantages of forming Locals. He also ad- 
vised a regular yearly meeting at some central 
point of various locals. Other speakers of the 
evening were: Mr. Shortliffe, Mr. Clayton, Mr. 
Tanner and Mr. Goreski. Following the banquet 
a dance was held in the hall. Regan’s orchestra 
supplied the music and all enjoyed themselves 
until the early hours of the morning. 

On June 17th all members of the Local gathered 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. N. Svekla of Desjar- 
lais for the last meeting of the term. The Presi- 
dent thanked the teachers sincerely for the great 
interest taken in the local and was very glad to 
know that all are returning for the next term. He 
explained the new contract and showed how it 
was more advantageous than the previous one. At 
the close of the meeting a vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Mr. and Mrs. Svekla and Miss A. Pooh- 
kay for their wonderful hospitality. 


GLENDON 


The Beaver River Local, Alberta Teachers’ Al- 
liance, Inc. met at the residence of Miss A. M. 
Procyk, of the staff of Glendon School, on Satur- 
day afternoon, June 25th. 

At this meeting the teachers discussed the pro- 
motion tests set by the Department, placed values 
opposite each question and worked out answers. 
They also discussed plans for the holding of a 
Fall Convention in the St. Paul Inspectorate and 
instructed the Secretary to get in touch with the 
Executive of the St. Paul Inspectorate Educational 
Association with a view to enlarging these plans 
and bringing about the holding of a Convention. 
It is hoped that no further obstacles to the holding 
of Fall Conventions will be placed in the way by 
the powers that be. 

The attention of the meeting was also called to 
the fact that certain members of the teaching 
profession had come into the neighborhood and 
offered their services at figures well below the 
Statutory Minimum to School Boards who already 
had teachers in their employ. In one case the 
teacher seeking employment volunteered to serve 
at whatever rate of remuneration the Board wish- 
ed to pay. In another case a teacher by offering 
to teach for $700.00 per year had crowded out the 
incumbent and when the contract was returned by 
the Department had agreed to sign one at $840.00 
per year but refund $140.00 to the District. The 
actions of these teachers was very strongly dep- 
recated. What is to become of our Statutory Min- 
imum if this condition of affairs continues? 





LITTLE BOPEEP HAS LOST HIS JOB 
Our teacher was a useless chap with disposition 


mild, 

One too afraid to use the strap on children grown 
too wild; 

His kindly candor never took; his manner so 
restrained, 


Some students scarce could read a book nor 
shamed much when he caned. 


This is the view my father holds who prates on 


discipline— 

If he were teacher how he’d razz and strap for 
every sin! 

I sit up late and get up last, my habits are 
ignored— 


A child should not reflections cast when daddy’s 
on the Board. 


Jack’s father once had spun a coin when he the 
teacher hired ; 

He also spun a diff’rent line when he the teacher 
fired ; 

And once he exercised full sway, the teacher for- 
feited his pay 

For to convention meet he’d slipped, to blow cob- 
webs away. 


I often go at half past nine and once I went at 
three, 

“Oh gee!” the kids all thought it fine and how 
they stared at me! 

Their eyes were glued upon my face which did 
not feel too cool 

As casually I took my place at three p.m. at school. 


But teacher scolded me alright and asked me 
where I’d been; 

And forty lines I had to write why I had been 
kept in. 

Of course I did not like it’s tune; I’d rather like 
to play— 

“Our teacher’s nothing but a prune, I’ve heard 
my sister say.” 


Pa advertised for one more wise and on to child- 
ren’s ways, 

Who’ll strap them—if caught making “eyes” as 
in my daddy’s days. 

But daddy’s tongue is in his cheek, he knows what 
he’s about— 

The teacher’s discipline is weak—the trustees let 
him out. 


My daddy let the teacher go (in sev’n years we’d 
leven) 

I trust these trustees surely know the narrow way 
to heaven. 

The teacher twice put sister out and once he sent 
me home, 

You should have heard my father shout and 
bluster “‘Teacher’s done!”’ 


ANSWERS TO GRADE VI HISTORY 
QUESTIONS 

La Salle was King of England. 

Canute became King of England four months 
after the death of La Salle. 

Edward I was king and when he died he stop- 
ped being king and his son became king. 

The Black Prince was one of the early mission- 
aries. He was preaching to the people. 

Wai Tyler was king of the towns and cities, 


I a 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


The courtesy of Dr. C. B. Willis and Mr. A. E. Rosborough, M.A., is acknowledged in editing this 
Department for the months of September, October, November and December, 1932. 


MENTAL TESTS 


C. B. Willis, M.A., D. Paed., Victoria High 
School Edmonton, Alberta 


Due probably to a feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the calibre of students coming up through the 
high school and the consequent need for voca- 
tional and educational guidance, the Edmonton 
High School Teachers’ Alliance asked the Edmon- 
ton School Board to supply the high schools of 
the City with group tests of intelligence. At the 
Superintendent’s request, this was extended to 
cover the public schools as well. Accordingly, 
the Otis Group Test was administered to Grades 
VIII to XII inclusive and the McCall Multi-Mental 
Test in Grades III to VIII inclusive and in some 
Grade IX classes. No mental tests were admin- 
istered in the Commercial and Technical schools. 

Some of the Questions for which an answer was 
desired are as follows: 

(1) What is the absolute or virtual minimum I.Q. 
below which a student cannot complete Grades 
IX-XI in three years; in four years? Grades 
IX-XII in four years; in five years; in six years; 
at all? 

(2) What is the average I.Q. of those completing 
Grades XI or XII as above? 

(3) What I.Q. makes it almost certain that a stu- 
dent will be able to complete Grades IX-XI in 
three years; in four years and not more than 
four; Grades IX-XII in four years, etc? 

(4) What percentage of the pupils of 1.Q. below 
90 will complete Grades [X-XI in three years; 
in four years; at all: of 1.Q. 90-100 in three 
years, etc.; of I.Q. 100-110, etc? Similarly 
for Grades IX-XII? © 

(5) What are the minimum and average I.Q.’s re- 
quired for success in the Commercial and Tech- 
nical schools? 

(6) Below what I.Q. should all Grade VIII pupils 
be advised not to enter Academic High School? 
Commercial? Technical? 

(7) Below what I.Q. should all Grade VIII pupils, 
except those who are doing good work, be 
advised not to enter Academic High School? 
Commercial? Technical? 

(8) What is the average number of units made in 
three years by pupils of I.Q. below 90; 90-100; 
100-110, etc? The maximum number? Sim- 
ilarly for four years? 

(9) What is the relative importance of the I.Q. 
compared with other factors such as past 
school progress, class standing, emotional fac- 
tors, health, etc. in the prediction of future 
school progress as shown by: (a) number of 
units obtained in a given number of years; (b) 
standing in class or percentage on examinations 
in any given year? 

(10) What difference in average mark in Algebra, 
Composition, History, etc., corresponds to an 
average difference of five points of I.Q. in the 
pupils; 10 points, etc? 

(11) What differences are there in the average 


1.Q.’s of the pupils in various public schools? 

(12) To what extent are these differences elim- 
inated by the elimination of pupils in the high 
school? 

(13) What differences in promotion rates should 
result from the differences in I.Q., if any, 
found in different public schools? In differ- 
ent high schools? ° 

(14) Do pupils who have put in one or two years 
in Academic High School do better in Commer- 
cial than those of equal age, ability, applica- 
tion, etc., who have not put in any time in the 
Academic High School? 

(15) How accurate are the I.Q.’s obtained by the 
use of the Otis, Terman Group and Multi-Men- 
tal Intelligence Tests as determined by their 
correlation with I.Q.’s for the same pupils ob- 
tained by using the individual test, the Stan- 
ford Revision? 

(16) What is the distribution of intelligence, med- 
ian, spread, virtual, lower limit, etc., of pupils 
according to parental occupation? 

(17) What is the distribution of intelligence, med- 
ian, spread, etc., of pupils according to racial 
descent ? 


EXAMINATION STANDARDS 


A. E. Rosborough, M. A., Strathcona High 
School Edmonton, Alberta 


As examination time arrives each year, how 
often do we hear remarks such as these; 


“That was an easy paper in Pr 
“There will be many high marks in 
“Oh , that was a hard paper,” etc. 

How often, too, as the papers are being marked, 
de we find examiners expressing surprise that the 
results are different from what had been expected 
from these papers. 

The difficulty of a paper can be judged accurate- 
ly only by studying the performance of the candid- 
ates. With this thought in mind the author began 
in 1928 to collect data on the performance of 
candidates in Algebra 2. The object was three- 
fold. First: to see if there was any uniformity 
from year to year. Second: to suggest a suitable 
standard based on actual pupil performances. 
Third: to see how the author’s own classes meas- 
ured up with those from the Province at large. 
This article presents the data collected with some 
conclusions on the first two points. The results on 
the third point are not of general interest, but 
each teacher may if he wishes use the data here- 
with presented to see how his own class stands. 

The data here presented was secured incident- 
ally while the papers were being marked. At the 
close of each half-day the frequency distribution 
of the marks given by all members of the group 
of sub-examiners was tabulated. This was done 
by the author in 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931, and 
by Dr. C. B. Willis for 1932. I wish to thank Dr. 
Willis for his assistance and also to thank all the 
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sub-examiners who during these five years have 
co-operated in turning over their papers so prompt- 
ly for the purpose of the tabulation. I hope the 
results here published may prove as interesting to 
them as they have to me. 

The results are presented in three tables. 


Table 1 
Frequency distribution of marks obtained by 


candidates in Algebra 2 on the Alberta Depart- 
mental Examinations, June 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 


1932. 
YEAR 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 Aggregate 
Column 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
Class ° 
aed 62. ef. £ €6: £8 ef ££ OF< 8 08 ¢. of, 
100 55 3798 2 3862 40 4174 18 5618 81 6444 146 23896 


95-99 78 3748 12 8860 120 4134 72 5600 116 6413 393 23750 
90-94 128 8670 15 8848 202 4014 168 5528 186 6297 699 23357 
85-89 197 3542 41 8883 181 3812 229 5360 271 6111 919 22658 
80-84 232 3845 68 8792 262 3631 285 5131 352 5840 1199 21739 
75-79 254 81138 112 8724 819 3369 402 4846 394 5488 1481 20540 
70-74 807 2859 228 3612 855 3050 413 4444 507 5094 1805 19059 
65-69 311 2552 363 3889 324 2695 503 4031 561 4587 2062 17254 
60-64 352 2241 480 3026 359 2371 539 3528 590 4026 2820 15192 
55-59 826 1889 479 2546 342 2012 568 2989 547 3436 2262 12872 
50-54 423 1568 707 2067 521 1670 909 2421 756 2889 3316 10610 
45-49 51 1140 159 1860 88 1149 138 1512 197 2133 633 17294 
40-44 300 1089 321 1201 281 1061 407 1874 545 1986 1854 6661 
35-39 199 789 281 880 229 780 286 967 398 1391 1393 4807 
30-34 177 590 209 599 153 551 215 681 344 993 1098 3414 
25-29 188 418 164 390 125 398 185 466 241 649 853 2316 
20-24 112 275 101 226 121 273 122 281 172 408 628 1463 
15-19 80 168 66 125 67 152 77 159 118 236 408 835 
10-14 43 83 39 59 50 85 52 82 60 118 244 427 
5- 9 21 40 14 20 28 35 24 30 39 58 126 183 
0- 4 19 19 6 6 7 7 6 6 19 19 57 57 


Table 1 shows the frequency distribution of the 
marks for each year and also the aggregate. The 
marks were recorded in class intervals of 5, i.e. 
0-4, 5-9, — — 95-99, 100. The column headed 
“f” shows the number of pupils whose marks fell 
in the interval indicated in column 1. To illust- 
rate; columns 1 and 2 show that in 1928, 307 
pupils had marks between 70 and 74 inclusive; 
232 had marks between 80 and 84; 55 received 
the mark of 100. The column headed “c.f.” 
shows the cumulative frequency. This is to be as 
follows: column 3 shows that in 1928, 19 pupils 
had marks not exceeding 4; 21 others had marks 
not exceeding 9; so that a total of 40 had marks 
not exceeding 9. Similarly 83 did not receive 
marks above 14; 1140 did not get over 49, i.e. 
1140 failed. 3798 candidates wrote on this exam- 
ination. 

Several interesting facts stand out at once from 
this table. 

1. The number of candidates has increased over 
50 per cent. in the last two years. 

2. There is a fairly uniform distribution each 
year with more marks above 75 than below 25. 

3. There is a relatively small group in the in- 
terval 45-49, with over-crowding in the interval 
50-54. Of course this is due to the fact that 50 
is the known pass mark. Students seem to make 
a desperate effort to get over the line and exam- 
iners reread all papers between 45 and 49 and are 
loath to leave students with marks of 48 or 49. 

4, 1929 had relatively few high marks. The 
other four papers are much more alike. 


Table 2 


Percentile scores of marks obtained by candi- 
dates in Algebra 2 on the Alberta Departmental 


September, 1932 
Examinations, June 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932. 
Average 
YEAR 1928 1929 1930 1931 1982 Average 1928-Aggregate 
80-31-82 
Column 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Percentile Score on Examination 


98 98.6 84.5 98.2 94.3 95.8 94.3 96.7 95.8 
95 92.6 77.5 93.8 89.5 90.3 88.7 91.5 90.3 
90 86.8 71.9 88.5 83.7 84.4 83.1 85.8 84.0 
85 82.5 68.5 83.4 79.1 79.9 78.7 81.2 79.2 
80 78.5 65.9 79.5 75.6 75.8 75.1 77.8 75.2 
75 74.8 63.7 76.3 72.2 72.4 71.9 74.9 71.9 
70 71.7 61.6 73.2 69.0 69.3 69.0 70.8 68.7 
65 68.7 59.6 70.3 66.2 66.4 66.2 67.9 65.8 
60 65.6 57.6 67.1 63.5 63.6 63.5 64.9 63.2 
55 62.8 55.6 64.0 60.9 60.9 60.8 62.1 60.6 
50 60.1 54.0 61.4 58.4 58.4 58.5 59.6 58.0 
45 57.2 52.7 58.0 55.9 55.1 55.8 56.5 55.3 
40 54.5 51.8 55.0 54.0 52.9 53.5 54,1 53.4 
85 52.2 49.7 53.0 52.5 50.8 51.6 52.2 51.6 
30 49.9 44.3 51.0 51.0 45.0 48.2 49.2 49.0 
25 42.7 41.3° 44.7 46.1 42.0 43.4 43.9 39.9 
20 39.3 38.8 41.0 41.9 38.7 39.9 40.2 43.1 
15 34.4 84.5 36.6 37.8 34.6 35.4 35.6 35.6 
10 28.8 29.9 30.6 32.2 29.9 30.3 30.4 30.3 
5 21.2 23.4 22.3 25.0 22.5 22.9 22.7 22.8 
% 
failed 30.0 35.2 27.5 26.9 33.1 30.5 29.4 30.5 


Table 2 sets out a comparison of the papers 
from the standpoint of percentile scores. While 
the marks given were whole numbers, these per- 
centile scores are computed to one place of deci- 
mals. This table is to be interpreted as follows. 
In 1928, 5 per cent. of the candidates had scores 
not exceeding 21.2 or put conversely 95 per cent. 
of them had scores which did exceed 21.2; 50 per 
cent. of the candidates had scores exceeding 60.1 
or the median score was 60.1; 95 per cent had 
scores not exceeding 92.6, etc. The last line in the 
table shows the percentage of the candidates who 
failed in each year. 

Now if the papers had been of uniform difficul- 
ty the percentile scores from year to year should 
have been very close. As we examine this table 
we see that 1931 and 1932 were remarkably close 
from the 40 percentile up. 1928 and 1930 are 
also quite similar, a little higher than 1931 and 
1932. On the other hand 1929 was distinctly off 
type as compared with the others. This is especially 
noticeable in the higher percentiles. A paper such 
as that of 1929 is particularly unfair to students 
competing for scholarships under the unit system. 
If one candidate happend to take Algebra 2 in 
1928 while in Grade X and another took it in 
1929 while in Grade XI the latter would be under 
almost a 15 per cent. handicap. How then can we 
get a more reliable standard ? 

Columns 7, 8, 9 of table 2 show suggested stand- 
ards. Column 7 is obtained by taking the average 
of the figures in columns 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. This 
gives equal weight to each paper and overcomes 
the difficulty of different numbers of candidates 
in the different years. It is worth comment in 
passing, that column 7 is amazingly close to col- 
umn 5. Column 8 is formed by averaging col- 
umns 2, 4,5 and 6. This leaves out the distinctly 
off-type 1929 paper. Column 9 is formed by tak- 
ing the aggregate of the frequencies in each inter- 
val for the five years, and the cumulative frequ- 
encies of these, i.e. using columns 12 and 13 table 
1. This method gives weight to a paper in pro- 
portion to the number of candidates who wrote on 
it. Any of these might be used but column 8 
seems preferable. This gives equality to the four 
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normal papers and leaves out the off-type 1929 
paper. 

With such a standard before us, how oo 
we adjust the marks on a paper such as that o e 
1929? The process is quite simple. We draw a. | MOYE R’'S FOR 


Se eee ee, tee ceeninn ot Shh TY SCHOOL 
ay PPLIES 


justed and the standard. From this line of re- 
lation prepare a table of values for converting the 

examination score to a standard score. Such a OF ALL KINDS 
table for the 1929 paper and column 8 as a stand- 
ard follows. The line of relation is drawn as a 
smooth curve and the scores are read to the near- 
est whole number. 

Table 3 

Table for converting scores on the 1929 paper 

to the standard score. 
1-1 31-32 41-43 51-54 61-70 71-85 81-94 91-98 
32-33 42-44 52-56 62-72 72-86 82-95 92-98 
33-34 43-46 53-57 63-74 73-87 83-96 93-99 
34-35 44-47 54-59 64-75 74-88 84-96 94-99 
35-36 45-48 55-61 65-76 75-89 85-97 95-99 
36-37 46-49 56-63 66-78 76-80 86-97 96-99 
37-38 47-50 57-64 67-79 77-91 87-97 97-99 
38-39 48-51 58-65 68-81 78-92 88-98 98-99 
39-40 49-52 59-67 69-82 79-93 89-98 99-100 

30-30 40-42 50-53 60-68 70-84 80-94 90-98 100-100 

From this table we see that no change is made in 
scores up to 30. From there on the scores are fe) 
raised by steadily increasing amounts up to the AB Rey LIMITED 
score of 70 which in this case would be raised 14 
marks. Scores from 70 to 80 would each be raised TQRONTO + WINNIPEG « SASKATOON * EDMONTON 
14 marks. From 80 on the correction decreases 
again. 

This method of reducing scores to a standard 
is the one advocated by Otis. It is simple to apply 
and adequately deals with each paper on its own 
merits. 


VISUAL TEACHING OF HISTORY 


It is a comparatively easy matter for the teach- ° 
ers in the old lands to teach History. Every stone School Pictures For Class 
of the magnificent old buildings has a story to 
tell, and links the past with the present. | Use or Walls 
ras eget difficult it is to get pupils to 
visualize conditions in our own country. There is N h Nat 
nothing but modern towns and cities or bald ney ae eer. 
prairies. The teacher must be an artist indeed to , 
draw a picture of earlier times sufficiently true Coloured Pictures or Perry Prints 
to obtain that concentrated attention of the child Two to Five Cents Each 
eal for remembrance of the instruction giv- Long experience has taught us teachers’ 
A valuable aid to the teacher is the “Birth of requirements 
the West” teaching pictures (published by the Art Canadian History—Explorers—Riel 
League Publishing Co.). . Rebellion — Eskimos — Indians — 
Truly these pictures link our Pioneer Days with Police — Pioneer Days 
the present and vividly show the scenes and an be 3 
characters by actual photograph, instead of fanci- British History — Races of Mankind 
ful inaccurate paintings. Five Cents Each—Including Brief Story 


The pictures showing the prairies black with 
buffalo, or the huge piles of their bones at the 
Railway stations awaiting shipment, convey in- Write For Lists—State Your Requirements 
stantly to the child the fact that the plains did 
contain immense herds, miillions of animals. The 
snow covered wind swept trail from Fort Mac- e 
Pherson to Dawson, and the little cemetery con- 
taining the grave-stones of Inspector Fitzgerald 
and other members of the patrol of 1911 tells its 
own grim story. The photograph is enclosed in 
a folder with two or three hundred words of de- 
scription—not always what you would expect be- 10131 Jasper Ave. Edmonton, Alta. 
cause it is from original research. 
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LUCKNOW S.D. No. 1946 
ANT HILL S.D. No. 2663 


Candidates selected for appointment by the above 
school districts who are members of the A.T.A. are 
earnestly requested to apply for information to: 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 


General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., 
Imperial Bank Bidg., Edmonton. 


Editorial 


HOOKED BUT NOT LANDED 


URING these days of stress and difficulty 

there is too great a tendency on the part of 
teachers to be led away by peddlers of “blue ruin” 
propaganda. Doubtless the advertisements in the 
daily newspapers have done much in the way of 
giving teachers and public the idea that approxi- 
mately nine school boards out of ten are paying 
less than the statutory minimum of $840 per an- 
num to teachers. Such is not the case by any 
means unless the figures at our disposal mean 
nothing. Since June last 1048 teachers have 
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remitted fees to the A.T.A. very few of whom are 
town, city or village teachers. These teachers in 
practically every case had either signed new agree- 
ments with the school board where they had been 
teaching during the year ending June 30th, last, 
or had contracted to teach in other schools: in 
other words, the salary stated in the forms which 
accompany remittances, is the annual rate of sal- 
ary which the teacher will receive during the 
year ending June 30th, 1933. Here is what the 
books tell us: 
Number of teachers receiving $840 per 


anhum Or more: 2908) 28 981 
Number of teachers receiving less than 

S660, per. wnt...) -.....Soe 67 

_ ee 1048 

Percentage of teachers receiving Minimum 

I ie iii is semnsiiannitincinennesiid 93.6 
Percentage of teachers receiving less 

than the Minimum Salary -000.....0.2...cccccec0- 6.4 


It is evident that a false impression of the actual 
situation arises from the fact that school boards 
have advertised for teachers and received a wag- 
gon load of applications many of which offer to 
take the school for considerably less than the 
Statutory Minimum Salary, and in many cases 
doubtlessly school boards have accepted applica- 
tions for less than $840 per annum, the agreements 
have been signed and the news broadcasted to the 
world. However, it is incorrect to assume that 
such school boards will “get away” with paying 
less than $840 per annum, unless proper authority 
has been granted by the Minister. 

Section 161 (2) of The School Act is very specific 
on this point. The engagement is not legal unless 
the statute has been complied with. It reads as 
follows: 


“NOTWITHSTANDING ANY AGREEMENT TO THE 
CONTRARY, every teacher shall be paid a minimum salary 
of seventy dollars per month or eight hundred and forty 
dollars per year; 

Provided that upon an inspector of schools certifying, 
after investigation, that in his opinion it would be a hardship 
on the district to pay such salary, the Minister may authorize 
engagement at a smaller salary.” 

Obviously then, a school board must pay not 
less than the minimum salary to its teacher, NOT- 
WITHSTANDING ANY AGREEMENT TO THE 
CONTRARY unless the following procedure has 
been complied with: 


(1) The board finding itself in a difficult position makes 
application to the Department, either directly or through the 
Inspector, to be allowed to engage a teacher at a lower sal- 
ary than $840 per annum. 


_ (2) The Inspector duly investigates and certifies that in 
his opinion the school board cannot continue the school in 
operation unless they are relieved of the obligation to pay 
the teacher not less than $840 per annum. 

(3) The Minister of Education has definitely written 
aoe of engagement of the teacher at a lower rate than 


Many school boards therefore will find them- 
selves forced to pay not less than the Statutory 
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Minimum salary, who are advertising the fact to 
school boards, public and teachers that they “have 
got” a teacher for $500, $600 or $700—anything 
less than $840. The fish may be hooked but it 
cannot be landed except in the Minister’s net. 


“= THE MEANEST ACT 


OST school boards with whom we have deal- 

ings show themselves to be open and above 
board in their dealings with teachers; it is the ex- 
ceptions that prove the rule and which give all the 
trouble, and enquiry into their course of action 
leaves a nasty taste inthe mouth. It isa real pity 
that the Alberta School Trustees’ Association is 
not informed as to what has happened in certain 
school districts during recent weeks, for we feel 
sure they would not only disapprove but be anx- 
ious to do all possible to discipline the culprits. 
Here are typical examples of what has happened: 


(1) A certain village school board west of Edmonton ad- 
vertised for a teacher. Being close to a large city and easily 
reached by car, scores of that army of unemployed teachers 
spent their last cent or borrowed or “bummed” on some 
friend to engage a car to take them right out to see the board. 
Scores of others wasted their precious cents and time in 
drawing up a letter of application and sending it to the 
school board. Final results of all the scamper for the job— 
the wife of a member of the school board is appointed and 
the husband retires from the school board. 

(2) From the South. A teacher has served in a town 
school for several years apparently giving full satisfaction to 
pupils, parents, electors and ratepayers. The Secretary- 
treasurer delivers a 30 days’ notice during June informing 
the teacher (privately of course) that it is not intended as 
a dismissal: the board merely wants to enter into another 
agreement at a lower rate of salary. The teacher is advised 
to send in her application at a lower rate. She does so, 
feeling thoroughly secure in the school and entirely ready 
to negotiate the salary for next year. Nothing happens for a 
long time. Late in the holidays she receives word that the 
school board has “rejected” her application together with 
scores of others. The new appointee is the daughter of the 
Chairman of the Board. 


The situation is sufficiently harassing for un- 
employed teachers without making them the sub- 
jects of contemptible deception. Why induce these 
teachers to spend money in travelling and wasting 
stationery and postage stamps when, all the time 
it is thoroughly understood that the position is 
“on ice” for somebody else? We might suggest 
also that it is a waste of public funds to incur the 
cost of advertising the vacancy in the newspapers. 
However, it seems that such school boards are 
never so hard-up as to require them to save money 
on “running a bluff.” It seems to us also, that 
taking advantage of unemployed teachers in this 
way is more mean than “stealing a child’s candy.” 


EXPEDIENCY FORESTALLS JUSTICE 


A CASE has arisen recently which emphasizes 
once again our contention that Inspectors of 
Schools should not be required under The School 
Act to exercise the powers conferred on them by 
Section 157 to give “aproval’” to terminations of 
agreements between teachers and school Boards. 
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A certain village school Board west of Red Deer 
wrote during June asking two teachers to resign. 
The teachers who were well liked by pupils and 
parents generally informed the Secretary-treasurer 
that it was not their intention to resign and left 
the matter “up to the Board” who failed to send 
a 30 days’ notice during June. Immediately the 
facts became known a public meeting was held 
and the electors overwhelmingly passed a resolu- 
tion asking the School Board to continue the two 
teachers in the service of the district. The two 
members of the School Board met and decided to 
“go through” with the affair. The third member 
was critically ill and has since died. 

Since the School Board acted there has been an 
election to fill the vacancy and a stronger sup- 
porter of the teachers has been elected. 

In the meantime the Board has hired two other 
teachers and the “approval” of the Inspector was 
sought after June 30 to terminate the agreements 
of the two teachers whose exit was desired by the 
two members of the Board. 

The Inspector duly held a meeting between the 
Board and teachers and, after finding that the 
allegations made against the teachers were trivial 
(he uses that word definitely with respect to one 
complaint) he consented to the termination of 
their engagements on August 10, 1932 on the fol- 
lowing grounds: 


(1) The Board considered that in the case of both teachers 
better service could be obtained for less money( says 
the Inspector. “Even here the question of ‘less money’ 
may be eliminated, because I am sure that both teachers 
would have been willing to take less than they were 
getting in the year ending June 30, 1932.’’) 

(2) The Board had engaged two teachers to take their 

places. Both of these teachers had been graded “Ex- 

cellent” by him recently, whereas the other two had 
merely been graded “Good” for a number of years. 

There might arise the necessity for himself or some 

other Inspector being called upon to sanction the term- 

ination of the agreements of the two newly appointed 
teachers if the other two were retained and the two 
new teachers would have to look out for other positions. 

(N.B.—This seems to us to be just about as relevant to 

the issue as if the teachers had declined to buy automo- 

biles from a certain member of the School Board.) 


ean to the opinion of outstanding coun- 
sel, one exercising a judicial function must have 
regard not only to the interests of one party to the 
dispute, but also to what is fair and right to the 
other side. Was this principle applied in this in- 
stance? Does not the decision really mean: 

“Tf I had given my decision in favor of the 
school board (which by the way is acting against 
the wishes of the electors) it would have meant 
that I or somebody else might be called upon to 
decide again between the school board and two 
other teachers—not parties to this dispute.’’ Surely 
sound procedure, justice and respect for decisions 
can only be consequent upon extraneous, irrele- 
vant material being excluded both from the evi- 
dence and from the reasons for giving a decision. 

Suppose a person in charge of an automobile 


(3 
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when ignoring the rules of the road runs into a 
pedestrian, injures him and a court case is the 
result. Would any Judge admit as evidence, or 
as a reason for deciding for the driver, a supposi- 
tion that if he, the Judge so decides he or some 
other Judge would later be called upon to try anoth- 
er action involving the same driver and another 
party with whom the driver had collided some 
time after the first accident? Ridiculous one 
might exclaim! But where are the two cases not 
parallel? Is it to be accepted as axiomatic that 
the primary consideration in arriving at a decision 
in “termination” cases is that school boards who 
make mistakes must be helped out of their dif- 
ficulties because they have engaged other teachers, 
difficulties which might easily have been avoided 
by acting strictly according to the provisions of 
The School Act? 


Ae this particular Inspector seems enam- 
oured of the idea that it is a sound and practical 
policy for school boards to follow in the event 
of the members of a school board having the 
idea they can get better teachers, to “fire those in 
their service and engage others even though the 
grading shows such teachers to be efficient. We 
quote once more from a letter in The Edmonton 
Journal which in our judgment disposes of the 
tenability of this position: 

“Some of us who are logically minded might suggest that 
if ‘fire what you’ve got if you think you can get a better 
one’ is fair and right in its application to teachers, it is only 
fair and right that it should apply all along the line, even 
to Ministers and Executive heads. There would be plenty 
of applicants; but the only point is, the judges themselves 
must be infallible and freed from all political exigencies 
(for want of a better word). But, how would this policy 
work out in actual practice—in business for instance? 
Would it not result in every employee being so fearful of 
the faii of the axe immediately upon discovery of a successor 
‘considered’ more capable, that fear rather than loyalty 
would dominate his action, morning, noon and night. Fear 
is a poor handmaid of good service. Fear generates cring- 
ing inefficiency, deception, subtlety, treachery—anything but 


loyalty, even in those most capable—as knows every man 
who understands men and affairs.” 


These teachers were graded “Good” by the In- 
spector himself. Does “Good” mean really 
“Good” or does it imply something less than “‘ad- 
equate, sufficient or competent,” as the term 
“Good” is defined in the authoritative English dic- 
tionaries? 

The Inspector’s report contains the following: 

“She (one teacher) stated that she had no idea 
that if teachers’ reports from Inspectors did not 
show progress in the grading awarded they would 
be dismissed. She stressed the amount of hard 
work she had put in with her classes. There has 
been no inspection since October 1931.” 

Evidently, according to this way of looking at 
things, teachers must ever be ascending a kind of 
Jacob’s ladder, the top rung of which lands them 
into heaven itself where joy and security last for 
ever and ever. The first series of rungs of the 
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ladder are classified Weak , W2, W3.... the next 
Fair F2, F3.... next Good, G2, G3....and soon 


until we arrive at series Excellent, E2, E3.... EN. 
All rungs are slippery and painted red, (red for 
danger); the redness becomes less and less red 
as the teacher ascends step by step until the red 
finally merges into green (signifying safety). But 
the last rung only is really, truly green, without 
any tinge of red at all. However no teacher has 
ever reached the top rung EN the dizzy height 
to which he has climbed having produced the 
sensation of vertigo: none but an Inspector graded 
“E to the Nth power” has ever landed there. 

And yet again the argument is open to serious 
question that because one teacher has received a 
higher grading than “Good” in some other school 
she will give better service than a teacher who 
received no inspector’s report during the last year 
but was graded “Good” during previous successive 
years. 

We are advised on excellent legal authority that 
if this particular decision were reviewable by any 
legal tribunal a reversal of the decision would be 
a foregone conclusion. 


A SONNET 
Great endless stretch of heath that round me lies, 
And mingles in the distance with the light 
Of red and gold across the eastern skies— 
How sad and touching is the noble sight 
Of thy stern majesty! Thy heather flowers 
Do vie in beauty with the sunset sky, 
And all thy tiny dewdrops from the showers, 
Try to outshine the stars themselves, that die 
When day arrives. Oh in this wildest scene, 
In everything, we see sweet Nature’s care, 
Who clothes the place with heather blooms to 
screen 

This lone and silent stretch, so sad and bare. 
And e’en the rudest rock is beautified, 
And with a mossy garment is supplied. 

—Alice M. Robson. 
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“An ORGAN”, my old dictionary in- 
forms me, “is an instrument or means 
by which anything is done .... that by 
which a natural operation is carried on . 
...amedium of communication.” Thus 
we speak of the eyes, ears, nose, heart, 
stomach, etc. as organs of the body. For 
many centuries mankind contented him- 
self with the unaided use of his physical 
organs, save in so far as he extended 
the range and power of his hands and 
feet by means of hammers, slings, bows, 
blunderbusses, knives, saws, stilts, skates, 
horses, camels and such primitive aids. 
Then an enterprising person ground him- 
self a pair of spectacles (and one wond- 
ers if the mediaeval priesthood gave him 
a warm time). After that there was no 
stopping the spectacle makers. One of 
them, Lippershey, invented the telescope 
—thus providing Galileo with a most 
potent organ. Another of them, Jansen, 
invented the microscope, by the aid of 
which almost innumerable mysteries of 
Nature have been explored. Thus the 
modern age was ushered in, in the earlier 
1600’s by men who organised them- 
selves, i.e. supplied themselves with new 
organs. 

That is not, of course, the familiar 
use of the word “organise”’, but it makes 
clearer the real force of the word, as 
used in a social or collective connection. 
To organise, says my dictionary, is “to 
supply with organs.” Lest there be any 
loose thinking, let us notice that it is a 
transitive verb, and therefore means “to 
supply yourself, or some body, or some- 
thing, with instruments or means by 
which something may be done.” When 
Christ made his attack upon spiritual 
bondage he not only brought a Gospel; 
he organised it; he supplied it with 
twelve pairs of feet for locomotion, 
twelve pairs of hands for demonstration 
through service and twelve tongues for 
broadcasting: perhaps the most unassum- 
ing and yet most formidable piece of or- 
ganising ever done. And one may trace 
throughout History the path of those 
who, sensing the existence of a great 
idea or desire or other force, went to 
work and supplied it with organs. 

“Something’s Got to be DONE!”” When 
a million throats are howling that plaint, 
you may look for the conception, gesta- 
tion and birth of an organisation (and 
when the thing is “done”, you may look 
for its decline). 

“Something’s got to be DONE!” 

“Yes, but what?” 

(After a noisy interim) “This has got 
to be done!” 

(All in chorus) “But, you fool, 
we’ve nothing to do it with”. 

“Then we must find or make some- 
thing to do it with. We must supply 
ourselves with organs. We must organ- 
ise ourselves.” 

It is interesting and not without path- 
os to follow the luck of popular move- 
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ments in British History down to the 
Nineteenth Century. So rudimentary 
and impotent for the most part were 
the organs with which they sought to 
do something for their own salvation, 
that their fate was usually that of Henny 
Penny, who “never got to the palace to 
tell the King that the sky had fallen.” 
The Peasants’ Revolt, the Pilgrimage of 
the North, Ket’s Rebellion, Monmouth’s 
Rebellion—these occur to us without re- 
course to the textbook as examples of 
popular insurrections which were drown- 
ed in blood because they failed to pro- 
vide themselves with organs. Contrast 
these with the course of the Civil War; 
here the Long Parliament had the great 
idea, but not until that taciturn back- 
bencher Oliver Cromwell provided it with 
an organ, the New Model Army, did the 
idea begin to approach the stage of real- 
isation. Coming close to our own day, 
it would be interesting (but too long a 
job) to show how the industrial laborers 
of England, profiting by the errors of 
the past, provided themselves with or- 
gans—trade union funds, lawful strike, 
right of picketing, public speakers, a 
daily press—until they seemed for a 
while masters of the country; and the 
last Baldwin government was impelled 
by fear of national disaster to mutilate 
some of these organs. 


Part of our Heritage. When we re- 
flect upon these episodes of the past, 
does it not become clear that the Polit- 
ical Liberty which we enjoy consists 
largely of the fruits of organised en- 
deavor in the past, that the technique 
of organisation has been acquired as 
slowly and painfully and far more blood- 
ily than the technique of agriculture, and 
that the right to organise ourselves sub- 
ject to fair legal safeguards, is no mean 
part of our heritage from the men of 
Britain. In exercising that right we are 
not aping the antics of any foreign re- 
volution; on the contrary, we are carry- 
ing on the worthy tradition, and dis- 
playing a worthy characteristic of our 
own race. 


True and Spurious Organisations 


It has been said in derision of North 
Americans generally, that “We are a 
nation of joiners”. Two familiar facts 
are reflected here— 

(i) that organisations spring up a- 
round us as thickly and uncultivated as 
mushrooms. 


(ii) that as long as we have the odd 
dollar, we lightheartedly join any old 
club, society, guild that solicits our mem- 
bership. 


Under the sting of this ridicule— 
“a nation of joiners’”—we can either 
turn a cold shoulder to every organisa- 
tion which seeks our support, and thus 
proclaim our belief in a frankly selfish 
individualism; or we can discriminate 
carefully between true and spurious or- 
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ganisations. When some enterprising 
extrovert says; “Let’s start a club” and 
invents enough titles and regalia to en- 
sure that no member is less than an Ex- 
alted Grand Potenate in his local lodge, 
you may call that a spurious organisation 
based upon the most puerile sort of 
vanity; not earnestly bent on doing any- 
thing, and hence not creating any signifi- 
cant organs to do it with. But when, as 
we said before, a large number of people 
are sore and restless, unanimous in the 
belief that ‘Something has got to be 
done!’ you may be sure that any result- 
ing association has the seed and roots of 
a true organisation. On the extreme 
Spurious Left one may cite the Brother- 
hood of the Baldheaded which used to 
meet (and for ought I know still meets) 
in annual convention in the States, or 
the Clarence Anti-defamation League 
(stillborn) which was to have punished 
all disrespect or levity in the use of the 
name Clarence. Over on the True Right 
would certainly be found the Anti-Corn 
Law League and the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. The 
thousand and one organisations which 
we know today may be ranged pretty 
accurately between these extremes by 
applying the double test: How serious 
is the need which gives rise to it? Has 
it a organs for meeting that 
need? 


Discussion Outline I 


A 1. In what ways is man augmenting 

his physical organs today? 

2. In your opinion, does the mechan- 
ical extension of man’s physical 
organs constitute a benefit or a 
curse to humanity? 


. What outstanding work of organ- 
isation is connected with the fol- 
lowing names, and what did each 
one aim to supply; Moses, Loyola, 
Kitchener, Wiliam Booth, Herb- 
ert Hoover, Henry W. Wood, 
Egerton Ryerson? 


2. How many instances in Ancient 
or Modern History can you cite— 
(a) of success due to organisation 
(b) of failure due to lack or de- 
cay of organisation? 

3. If you were one of a large num- 
ber of people profoundly alarm- 
ed by the increasing prevalence 
of noxious weeds, what organs 
would you create (or advocate) 
in order to get something done 
about it? 

4. In what may a professional organ- 
isation (e.g. Legal or Medical) 
render real service to the public? 
Could those services be rendered 
equally well by a Government 
Department of average effici- 
ency? 

5. In general, do you agree with the 
explanation of “organising”? and 
“an organisation” as given above? 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





OUTLINES FOR SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 
(Through the courtesy of the Calgary Public School Board) 


GRADE I 
Reading 


September: ; 

Choose your own beginning reader and build your own 
vocabulary to suit. . 

Suggested September Vocabulary: stand, sit, book, cat, 
dog, flower, take, door, chair, window, bring, me, the, one, 
two, three, four, fun, walk, jump, five, can, I, see, red, green, 
blue, yellow, to, a, black, white, sing, bow, hop, play, march. 

Black-board reading entirely should be used, involving 
sentence reading of familiar vocabulary. Much action work. 
Care in allowing no word saying here will do much to ensure 
good reading later. Rhyme matching with printed tickets 
should be started in this month. Teaching vocabulary in 
print will facilitate early book use; but writing or a com- 
bination of writing and print, seems to give equal results 
at a later stage. 

October: ; E 

Sight Words: These should now be chosen with the first 
reader to be used in view. Pupils should have from forty 
to sixty sight words before books are put into their hands. 
Books should be used in all classes by October 15th, except 
possibly, in the case of a very retarded C Class. 

Daily blackboard reading, word drill, and flash card 
drill. 

Rhyme matching becomes a necessary part of vocabu- 
lary building now. 

Phonics 

The phonic sounds to be taught in Grade I have been 
divided into six groups, A, B, C, D, E, and F, each group 
representing one month’s work. It is suggested that group 
A, followed by the other groups in order, one to each month, 
be begun in October or November according to the wishes 
of the teacher and the preparedness of the class to undertake 
formal phonics. The senior division in the Grade I class 
should be able, however, to begin this work before the other 
divisions of the class. 

During the month of September, and during the month 
of October also when the formal teaching of phonics is being 
delayed until November, considerable ear training practice 
by means of formal games and guessing exercises should be 
given in preparation for formal phonics. 

A; m, a; 2, f,'t;'c, &. 

B. h, r, i, 0, b, g, j, 00, ee. 

C. p, d, l, e, u, sh, th, y (as in cry), doubles as ff, 
ss, etc. 

D.  v, ch, tch; k, ck; w, wh, x, z, long vowels. 

. E. ng, nk, oa, ow(as in blow), oi, oy, igh; c, g followed 
y e. 
F. ow, ou; aw, au; ea; a before 1; wa, qu. 
Language 
September: 

Aim at clear-cut complete single sentences. Using con- 
crete objects available for practice in expressing thought. 
Informal conversational lessons correlated with Hygiene, 
Nature Study, or Citizenship give a wide scope for material. 


Suggested Material: 

Stories: The Three Bears; The Little Red Hen. 

Dramatization of parts of these; also of nursery rhymes 
taught for memory. 

Pictures: Show many action pictures, leading the 
children to observe keenly. 

October: 

Aim at securing complete statements about some con- 
crete object presented to the child. Then try to develop 
sentences about concrete objects not present; i.e., some ob- 
jects at home, down town, on the street, on the playground, 
etc. 

Material: Correlate always with Hygiene, Nature 
Study and Citizenship. 

Games: For correct use of May I, Can I, No, Yes. 

Pictures: Continue study of available action pictures. 

Dramatization: Any of the rhymes taught during the 
month. Parts, or the entire story, of any study taken 
during the month. 

Stories: The Old Woman and her Pigs; The Pig 


Brother; Little Red House with no Doors. Other stories 
related to fall subjects. 

Memorization 
September: 

Jack and Jill; Little Bo Peep; Jack Be Nimble. 
October: 

Boy Blue; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Mix a Pancake. 

Arithmetic 
September: 

Counting to ten. Group recognition and making of 
symbols 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. Teach name word, figure and con- 
cept. Use these daily in matching exercises. Bead-string- 
ing, laying of sticks in groups, parquetry blocks,buttons, 
number boxes, etc. are all aids in developing early number 
sense. Number problems based on these concrete objects 
and on classroom situations. 

Terms: larger, smaller; more, less. 

October: 

Counting to 29. Grouping of 2, 3. Much use of con- 
crete material. Group recognition of 5, 6, 7, with word 
names, figures and concept. Numbers before and after any 
number to 10. Oral. Writing numbers to 7. 

Hygiene 
September: 

Personal Cleanliness. 
of nurse, dentist and doctor. 
October: 

Personal habits of cleanliness: hands, nails, body, teeth, 
clothing. The nurse as an aid. 


Citizenship 


Preparatory Talks for visits 


September: 

Courtesy in the schoolroom; the playground; the as- 
sembling and dismissal; etc. 
October: 

Kindness and politeness to others. 
schoolroom, playground, etc. 


GRADE II 
Reading and Literature 


Responsibility for 


September: 

(a) Phonic and Phrase Drills (monthly). 

(b) Reading: (1) The Fisherman and His Wife. 
(2) The Goose that Laid the Golden Egg. (3) The Mouse 
and the Lion. (4) Supplementary Reader. 

(c) Literature and Memorization: (1) The. Swing 
(2) Boats Sail on the Rivers. 

(d) Stories for Telling: (1) Epaminondas. (2) The 
Shoemaker and the Elves. 

October: 

(a) Reading: (1) Morning Hymn. (2) A New Game. 
(3) In a Minute. (4) Wol! Wolf! (5) Supplementary 
Reader. 

(b) Literature and Memorization: (1) Autumn Fires. 
(2) The Wind, by C. Rossetti. 

(c) Stories for Telling: (1) Raggylug. (2) The Cat 
and the Parrot. 

Language 
September: 

A. Suggested oral topics: Fun I had in the Holidays. 
Wild Flowers Still in bloom. Our Garden. The Wheat. 

Review the use of saw, did, isn’t, didn’t, wasn’t. 

B. Review and give daily practice in the single written 
sentence, drilling on capitals and periods. 

C. Vocabulary Building: Review ee, oo, sh, nk, ng, 
ck, ch, and tch. 

October: 

A. Oral Topics: What the Milkman Does. How ito 
Heip Mother. Games I like to Play. Our Sports Day. 

Aim at two connected sentences in Oral Work, with- 
out and. 

B. Single sentences to be written following oral work. 
Copying sentences from the blackboard. 

C. Vocabulary Building: wh, th, v, x, y, z, and double 
consonants such as ff, tt, ss, etc., qu. 

Spelling 
September to December: 

Teach the words from the first term list in the Course 
of Studies, taking four or five words a day, according to 
difficulty, for the first four days of the week. On Friday 
review the words studied that week. Teach two or three 
phonic families a week. The following list is suggested: 
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at en od ee ay wa of animals, as examples. Show results of non-preparation 
an ed op 00 ou (out) ew in good times, in case of need. Talks on thrift. 

ad end ut old or ow (window) Nature Study 

ap est un ow (cow) ch ce (nice) September: 

am it ind ck ar er 1. Talks based on out-of-door, holiday experiences of 
and in ild ea (read) oa(coat) ir childern. E.G., Lakes, Mountains, Summer Resorts, The 
ast ip sh rs ur Country. 

et ot 2. General Observation study of the names and 


An alternative suggestion is to spend the entire month 
of September on phonic families, starting in October with the 
words from list, and continuing phonic spelling. 

Arithmetic 
References: 

“First Steps in Teaching Numbers’, Clark, Otis & 
Hatton. “Teaching Arithmetic in the Primary Grades”, 
Morton. 

September: 

Review combinations and separations to 10 and carry 

addition endings into the tens and — 
4 a 
7 10 2 we © ss 


Column addition to 29 with not more than 6 or 7 add- 
ends involving the above endings as: 


> SD dO CO O100 


Use of signs, +, — and =, with occasional use of such 
questions as 183+4—7= Counting from 100 to 200 by 
l’s, involving practice in, one less and one more, what comes 
before, after. Simple oral problems involving use of pupil’s 
number knowledge. Understanding of Arithmetical terms: 
Add, subtract, addition, subtraction, minus, less, remainder. 
October: 

Continue practice in Grade I addition endings applied 
in the tens and twenties. Column addition to 29. Give 
attention to the zero. Separations involving reverse of all 
additions learned, as, 

18° ‘27 11 ? 
-3 -7 Tog 


18 26 

Counting from 200 to 500 by I’s. Teach foot and inch 
with practice in use. Count by 5’s to 25, and 10’s to 50. 
Recognize different Canadian coins. Roman numerals, I- 
XII. Spelling of numbers, 1-12. Continue varied oral 
problems. 

Citizenship 
September: 

First Week: Salutations to teacher and other pupils. 
Group conduct—taking proper turn in speech and action— 
courtesy to others—quiet speech and natural movement in 
the school. 

Second Week: Care of own desk and contents, cloak- 
room, seat work and general materials. Emphasize order. 
Places for things known and kept by pupils. Impress need 
for co-operation if room is to be kept in proper manner. 
Conversations on order at home. 

Third Week: Procedure when visitors enter the room. 
Assembly and dismissal. Saluting the flag. Conduct in 
halls and basement of school. Courtesy to other teachers. 

Fourth Week: Discussions of games. Behaviour in 
playground. Conduct towards others. Sharing equipment 
and leadership in games. Arouse interest in keeping grounds 
tidy. 

October: 

First Week: Talks on punctuality based on home ex- 
periences. Need for cleanliness because of self and other 
class members. Dramatization: “Getting ready for dinner 
—putting on bib or apron to keep clothes clean”. “Arriv- 
ing home from school—changing to play clothes,”’ etc., etc. 

Second Week: Tidying up yards, gardens, etc.; also 
clearance of toy-boxes, bookshelves, etc. Use doll’s house 
for demonstration lessons in this. Groups may be in charge 
of doll’s house week and week about. 

Third Week: Storage of fruits, vegetables, grain, etc. 
Talks on harvesting—use illustrations and dramatizations. 
Teach animal habits in this regard. Show need for care of 
food, avoidance of wasting it, etc. Emphasize orderliness, 
etc. Begin a schoolroom plan of saving money for Christ- 
mas use, 

Fourth Week: Talks and dramatization on prepara- 
tions for winter. Use child’s home experiences and habits 


characteristics of at least five blooming autumn plants. 
E.G., Golden rod, painted cup, aster, sunflower, fireweed. 

3. Make a collection of seeds from five different kinds 
of plants. These should be preserved in envelopes or vials 
for future use. 

4. The Moon—New moon, full moon, old moon. Have 
children draw and color pictures. 

The position of the sun at nine, four and twelve. 
October: 

1. Characteristics of the season and the effect of these 
on: (a) Activities of Mother and Father—contrast town 
and country. The Harvest; Bonfires—cleaning yards, etc. 

(b) Fall Sports. (c) Out-of-doors generally. , 
Grain fields coloring, winter coats of animals, leaves falling, 
birds flocking, ete. 

2. Collect and press ten varieties of leaves. Suitable 
stories. 

Physiology and Hygiene 
September: 2nd week: 

Health: (a) What it means to be healthy at work, at 
play, at home or in school. (b) Necessity of forming good 
health habits—as eating of proper foods, keeping clean, 
taking proper rest, outdoor play. 

3rd week: Weight. (a) Talks on proper diet. (b) Why a 
child is underweight. (c) How to remedy it. 

4th week: What we can do to have good health. 
(a) Drink pienty of milk and water. (b) Eat fresh fruit 
and vegetables. (c) Get sufficient rest and sleep. (d) Get 
plenty of outdoor play. (e) Wear suitable clothing. 
October: 1st week: ‘ 

Cleanliness—Child should come to school with clean 
hands, face and nails; hair combed; clean clothing and with 
a clean handkerchief. 

2nd week: Story—‘“The Pig Brother’’. 

3rd week: Sleep—(a) We need sleep to rest our bodies 
to help our growth. (b) We should be in bed at seven 
o’clock and get eleven or twelve hours sleep. 

4th week: Clothing—(a) We should wear clothing that 
is suitable for the weather. (b) We should remove our 
rubbers, or overshoes, and our heavy sweaters in school or 
at home. (c) Clean a shoes before entering the house. 

R 


Reading and Literature 

Reading and Literature go hand in hand. Enjoyment 
and appreciation followed by dramatization and memoriza- 
tion is the desired end in this grade. 

The mechanics should be pretty well mastered by the 
time the pupils reach Grade III, but drill on the more dif- 
ficult vowel and consonant combinations will be found 
necessary. Review phonics if the pupils stumble. 

Word drill and silent reading should always precede oral 
reading lessons. 

A. Silent Reading: 
=— silent reading, for it is a constant necessity in most 
ives. 

B. Dramatization: Use supplementary as well as the 
Third Reader. ‘Play Awhile” is good. 

September: 

Silent—Weighing an Elephant. The Sunflower. 

Oral—Belling the Cat. Farewell to the Farm. Alice 
in Wonderland. 

Story Telling—The Frog Prince. 

Memory—The Elf and the Dormouse. The Golden 
Rod. The Maple. 

Dramatization—The Elf and the Dormouse. 

October: 
Silent—James Watt and the Tea-Kettle. Lord Nelson. 
. Oral—Jack-O’-Lantern. Squirrel Wisdom. Harvest 
ong. 
Story Telling—The House in the Woods.. . 
Memory—tThe Sleepy Man. The Hayloft. The Duel. 
Dramatization—Mercury and the Woodman. 
Language 
(a) After the letter is taugh there should be weekly 
practice. (b) Two stories a month at least should be 
dramatized. 
September: 

(a) Oral—What I do on Saturday; Rules for Politeness; 

When I grow up; Good-bye Summer; My Pet. 
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(b) Formal—Review use of capitals. Review state- 
ment and question with punctuation. Oral and written drill 
on use of a and an; is and are; saw and.seen; did and done. 
October: 

(a) Oral—Autumn; The Wind at Work; Hallowe’en; 
Jack-O’-Lantern; A Ride on the Escalator. 

(b) Formal—Abbreviations for months and days, street, 
avenue, Alberta and Canada. Drill, oral and written, on 
give, gave; come, came; gone, went; those, them; was, were. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Practice in prefixing dis and 
un. Teach opposites as: ian, unhappy; like, dislike, etc. 

pelling : 

First Term: First two weeks in September—Review 
Grade II Spelling, paying attention to difficult words only. 

Last two weeks of September and October—Teach 
words assigned for the first term. , 

November and December—Supplementary list to the 
end of words of 1.6 value. 

Review all words taught during the fall term. Keep a 
record of the words the class finds difficult, in order to 
review in May or June. 

Citizenship 
September: Form Safety Club. 

Rules: (a) Why we have them—what would happen 
without them—obedience and respect to authority—parents, 
teachers, city officials, etc. (b) Street Rules: Right and 
left side—crossing corners (refer to pledge cards of Board 
of Trade). (c) Stories: 1. Wise Men of Gotham. 2. First 
Golden Rod—Children’s Hour. 8. The Bell of Justice 
4. Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfel. 

October: 3. 

(a) Laws—Why we have them—why printed—who 
makes laws for the community—responsibility of each child. 
(b) Humane Society. (c) Stories: 1. The Tongue Cut 
Sparrow. 2. Saving the Birds (Famous People, Baldwin). 
8. The Dog of Flanders. 4. Florence Nightingale. 

Arithmetic 
September: : 

1. Review combinations and separations to 20. — : 

2. Drill on 3 and 4 column addition. No carrying fig- 
ures to be put down. ; 

8. Teach borrowing in subtraction. Do not allow child 
to use borrowing figures on book. 

4. Review Arabic notation to 1000 and Roman Nota- 
tion to 12, and practice changing figures to words and vice 
versa. 

5. Counting by 10’s, 5’s and 2’s. 

October: : 

1. Teach currency in addition and subtraction. 

2. Teach 10 and 5 tables, multiplication and division. 
No carrying figures to appear on books. 

3. Counting by 4’s and 3’s. 

4. Teach Arabic notations to 25,000, and Roman nota- 
tion to 25. 

5. Problems in addition. 

Nature Study 
September: 

See Course of Studies, pp. 19-23 

Additional Suggestions: Seed Dissemination—maple 
—dandelions, asters, thistles, goldenrods—burrs, spear-grass. 

Collection showing roots, flower, seed. 

Flowers—Dandelion, hare-bell, goldenrod, wild aster, 
black-eyed Susans, thistle, Indian paint-brush. 

October; 
Stress harves as culmination of year’s work. 
Hygiene 
September: 

The Home—cheerfulness, kindliness. A child’s part in 
the hygiene of the home. Personal cleanliness at the home 
and school. 

October; 
Foods—their use, care, variety, etc. Fruits and veget- 


ables. 
GRADE IV 
Reading and Literature 

Note: Minimum of work only is suggested. 
September: 
- Silent Reading—The Three Minstrels. Tom, the Water- 

aby. 

Oral Reading—Shoemaker and the Elves. Walrus and 
Carpenter. 

Literature—Golden Windows. Fairies of Caldon Low. 

Memory Work—September. “It was pleasant walking.” 

Story—The Death of Baldur. 
October; 

Silent Reading—Story of the McIntosh Red. The 
Beavers. : 
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Oral Reading—The Frost. Columbus and the Egg. 

Literature—Michael. The Inchcape Rock. 

Memory Work —Indian Summer (Canadian Poetry 
Book). ‘Now down the rushing stream.” (Tom, the 
Water-Baby). 

Story—How Odin Lost His Eye. 

Language and Composition 

The aims of this grade are: 

(a) To teach the pupil to gather ideas before he speaks 
or writes. (b) To enlarge and improve his vocabulary. 
(c) To give practice in speaking and writing the simple 
sentences. ; 

September: 

A. Oral—Three or four distinct simple sentences on a 
given topic. B. Written—Same work as oral, in paragraph 
form, with attention to indentation, capitals and ending. 
Encourage fluency. C. Systematic Corrections—Use errors 
in examples. (This will be part of every month’s work.) 
October; 

A. Continue September Outline. B. Formal lesson on 
use of the apostrophe. 

Spelling 

Owing to the fact that many of the words in the pre- 
scribed course are known to many of the pupils, it is sug- 
gested that time should be spent in drilling upon the phon- 
etic words in Morang’s Phonic Manual. These words will 
be found useful in writing Composition, Literature, etc. 

Note: Lists should be made by each teacher of ordin- 
ary words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is 
recommended that the words on these lists be treated as 
part of the Spelling Course for the class. 

September: 

Review Grade III List. Teach spelling of Memory 
Work Selections assigned for this month. Drill class in 
phonetic words. 

October; 
First 70 words in Course—First Term List. Memory 
Work Spelling. 
Citizenship and History Talks 
September and October: 
Public Safety—Safety First rules for home, school and 
street, (bicycles, autos), fires, (forests, prairie, buildings). 

Public Health—Red Cross Club may be formed. 

Hallowe’en—Conduct towards others in celebration of it. 
“Do unto others as you would they should do unto you.” 

Early Days in Alberta. 

Arithmetic 
September: 

Review Grade III work giving careful attention to com- 
binations jand endings as prescribed in Course of Study. 
Teach notation to hundreds of thousands. Stress rapid cal- 
culation in the four fundamental processes, but do not sacri- 
fice accuracy for speed. Teach 11 and 12 times Tables. 
October; 

Add and subtract dollars and cents. Begin study of 
problems chiefly oral at this time, including work with dol- 
lars and cents. These should be continued every month 
throughout the year increasing in difficulty. Stress rapid 
calculation in the four'fundamental rules. 

Nature Study 
September and October: 
_ Animals useful to man—Domestic: Cow, horse, sheep, 
pig. 

Individual projects: Collection of seeds. Collection of 
leaves. E.g. Balm of Gilead, Manitoba Maple, Russian 
Poplar, Birch, Fir, Prairie Rose, Wild Currant, Willow. 

Correlate Art and Nature Study. 

Recognition Study: Ability to recognize the following 
plants and flowers: Golden Rod, Purple Aster, Bergamont, 
Fire Weed, Giant Hyssop, Indian Paint Brush, Dahlia, Pansy, 
Sweet Pea, Aster. 

Geography 
Aims of the Course 

1. To awaken the child’s interest in his environment. 

2. To help the child to realize his dependence on others 
in supplying his needs. 

3. To develop in the child a desire to learn about the 
earth and the people living on it. 

4. To show the child how the activities of a people are 
a response to physical environment by selecting for study 
a few regions where the responses are easily understood. 


Suggestions to Teachers 
The work outlined in this course, with the exception of 
the subject matter suggested for the first two months, is 
particularly adapted for study by the “Journey Geography” 
method. In employing this method in Grades IV we centre 
the child’s attention upon a small part of the selected region, 
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usually upon the homes of a typical family and their neigh- 
bors, and the appearance and utilization of the land and 
waters one would actually cross to reach the selected home. 

While the teacher’s individuality will determine largely 
the technique or method of procedure to be followed, all 
methods should have certain elements in common. Among 
these elements attention may be drawn to the following: 

First, the position of the region to be visited must not 
be considered as just somewhere, just another fairy tale 
setting, but as a place which local people have visited, and 
where we could go if we could command the time and money. 
Therefore the position of the place must be fixed in re- 
lation to your locality. This involves the use of a word 
map. Small globes for individual study prove most 
satisfactory. Where this is impossible, the pupils should 
be required to determine the position on the school globe 
during the recess or free period. A lithographed flat map 
of the world may be employed by the teacher during the 
teaching period. A better method, and one that proves 
more interesting to the children, is for the teacher to pre- 
pare a large outline map of the world (Mercator’s Projec- 
tion) on heavy paper and mark on it the place names as 
they occur in class discussions. When this method is 
followed the class has constantly before it a record of its 
journeys. 

Second, the trip should be planned by an established or 
feasible commercial route, not by a magic carpet or by 
riding on a moonbeam. _ In this connection the children 
should know the general direction in which they are travell- 
ing, what ocean they cross, what continent they reach, and 
the name of the place they actually visit. They need not 
concern themselves with other place names. 

Third, pupils should know how they would live enroute, 
if they were actually making the trip. Comparatively few 
Alberta children know by actual experience what travel 
accommodations by ship really are. Cnsequently they need 
to have the teacher go into detail about experiences of travel. 

Fourth, the travel experiences of the pupils should be 
made as real and vivid as possible by the introduction of 
pictures and other illustrative material. The teacher must 
have enough enthusiasm for adventure to be taken out of 
the classroom in spirit, and enough magnetism to take the 
children with her to different lands; otherwise journey geo- 
graphy is just another meaningless phrase. 

In connection with the order of treatment it should be 
noted that the first four regions visited are areas where life 
is still comparatively primitive. These regions offer the 
most interesting evidences of the relationship between the 
earth on the one hand and man with his needs and activities 
on the other. A realization of this relationship is the begin- 
ning of our knowledge of Geography. The succeeding studies 
in journey Geography deal with environments which differ 
from our own in at least one striking essential. 

The work outlined in this course offers many opportun- 
ities for correlation of Geography with other subjects in the 
curriculum. In this grade Geography should and does pro- 
vide the material for much of the work in oral and written 
composition and dramatization. Some teachers have the 
pupils keep a Geography note book. An interesting project 
for the pupils is the preparation of either a booklet (Exercise 
III, Industrial Art, page 101, Part II, Programme of Studies) 
or an illustrative composition (Exercise X, page 105) allow- 
ing each pupil to choose the topic which he prefers to treat. 

The time allotments indicated are purely suggestive. 
Teachers may find that some topics prove of such interest 
to their pupils as to warrant going into considerable more 
detail than suggested in the outline. In such cases the 
treatment of other topics may be omitted. 

Teachers’ References 

Home Life in Far-Away Lands (Atwood-Thomas). 

How We are Fed (Chamberlain). 

How We are Clothed (Chamberlain). 

Our Neighbors Near and Far (Thompson). , 

Teacher’s Handbook in Geography for Alberta Public 
Schools (Scott). , ; 

Sets of illustrations on the following topics prepared by 
the National Geographic Society for use in the classroom: 

Eskimo Life. Sahara Life. Indian and African Life. 
China. 

Subject Matter 
September and October: 

(1) How we Live. (About three weeks). 

This will involve a brief treatment of typical articles 
of food, clothing, and shelter to show our dependence on 
others. 

(a) Food. Suggested topics. 
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1. Milk. Caring for the cows; milking cows; shipment 
of milk to Calgary; bottling of milk; delivery to us. 

2. Bread. The wheat field; methods of harvesting; 
transportation of grain to flour mills in Calgary; making 
the flour; baking bread. 

(b) Clothing: Cotton. A cotton plantation; making 

cloth; making clothing. 
4 (c) Shelter: The building of a house. In most cases 
it will be possible for the pupils to keep under observation 
the construction of some house in the district and note the 
different classes of workmen whose services are required 
during the building operations (excavating, construction of 
concrete foundations, carpentering, plastering, brick-laying, 
painting, electrical work, connections with services for water, 
sewer and gas). 

2) Map Work: As an introduction the idea of scale 
may be made clear by comparison of height of one of the 
pupils and the length of a snapshot of him. Pupils should 
then be required to measure the dimensions of the classroom 
and decide upon a suitable scale for a plan of the room. 
This plan need show only the larger details such as the 
walls, teacher’s desk, and doorways. A plan of the block 
in which the school is situated may be prepared. Finally we 
have the preparation of a simple map of Calgary, with the 
work spread over a period of about a month. (This sugges- 
tion can be adapted to suit the locality of the school). 


Hygiene 

September: 

_ The Home—cheerfulness, kindliness, sunshine, ventila- 
tion, few carpets, airing bed clothes and night-robes, sweep- 
ing—with as little dust as possible, dusting cloth moistened 
with oil or water, washing before touching food. 

October; 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables—kinds to have; when to 
eat various kinds; thorough washing of such foods as: 
apples, cherries, strawberries, lettuce, celery, cress; no eat- 
ing of overripe fruit or fruit too green; substitutes for fresh 
fruit: dried fruits, prunes, apricots, dates, figs, raisins. 

GRADE V 
Reading and Literature 

September: 

Oral Reading—Work or Play. 

Silent Reading—Robinson Crusoe. 

Literature—The Song My Paddle Sings. 

Story Telling—The Frog and the Ox. The Fox and 
the Grapes. 

October; 

Oral Reading—A Life of Fear. Jacques Cartier. 

Silent Reading—Miraculous Pitcher. 

Literature—Jacques Cartier. 

Story Telling—The Dog and His Shadow. The Cow and 
the Pitcher. The Lion and the Mouse. 

Memory Work 


September: 
From “Hiawatha”—Longfellow. “Young and beauti- 
ful was Wabun .... heaven.” The Indian Corn Planter— 


Canadian Poetry Book. Kitchner—Fourth Reader. Vag- 
abond Song—Bliss Carman. 
October; 

The Canadian Boat Song—Reader. The West Wind— 
Masefield. Stevenson’s Birthday — Poems Every Child 
Should Know. When All the World was Young—Temple. 

Language and Composition 

The aims in this grade are: (a) To teach pupils to 
recognize the main idea in any group of ideas. (b) To teach 
the simple paragraph. 

Since the new work for Grade V is “Paragraph Work” 
this should be commenced early in the term and continued 
throughout the year. In September some hero, such as 
Jason, Roland, etc., should be selected as interesting to the 
class and suitable alike for paragraph work, teaching of 
continuity, selecting of interesting matter and the beginning 
of the word list for the year. 

Another important division of this subject is vocabulary 
work. With this end in view, there should be regular and 
intelligent use of the dictionary and systematic sentence 
practice both oral and written, with words which have creat- 
ed their own interest for children. 

In all oral Composition common errors should be cor- 
rected as they occur. Such errors as are given on, Page 71 
of the Course of Studies should also receive attention. 

Children should be taught from the first to criticize 
their own work and should be given some easy standard such 
as the samples given on page 72 of the Course of Studies. 

Oral Composition should occupy about two-thirds of 
the time and Written Composition the other one-third. In 
the written paragraph teach indentation and capitalized 
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title. Quotation marks will be required for direct narra- 
tion in written dramatization. . 

Owing to the nature of the work, there will be a great 
similarity each month—the paragraph—but it should in- 
crease in difficulty. 

For suggested exercises see Course of Studies, Part I, 
page 70. Also “Learning to Speak and Write”, Book II, 
pages 14-16, 21, 25-15, 26, 30, 34-11, 40-11, 41 to 43, 
44-1, 45-4, 47-2, 47-7, 48-9, 49 to 51. 

Spelling 

In addition to words found in the Course of Study and 
in the Speller pupils should gradually become familiar with 
words used in Geography, Citizenship, etc., providing the 
spelling of them is not beyond the scope of the pupils. If 
it is at all possible, teach such words in the spelling lesson 
immediately following the Geography or other lessons, in 
which they were intreduced. Give dictation exercises from 
Reader, also sentences built up by introducing words from 
the different subjects. : 

Note: Lists should be made by each teacher of ordin- 
ary words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is 
recommended that the words on these lists be treated as 
part of the Spelling course for the class. 

September: 

Review Grade IV list. Teach spelling of common words 
found in Memory Work Selection. ‘Teach use of apostrophe. 
October; 

First 80 words in Course—First term. Words from 
Memory Selection. Words from other subjects, the spelling 
of which is needed to answer questions. 

History 
September: y 

Stories related to Indian life on the plains before the 
white man took possession of them—stories of hunting the 
buffalo, of Indian ceremonies, of hunting, canoeing, migrat- 
ing. 

October and November: 

Stories of adventures of early explorers,—E.g. La 
Verendrye and his sons, Radisson and Groseilliers, Hearne, 
Alexander Mackenzie, etc. 

Citizenship 
September: 

Self-respect as exhibited in care for his personal appear - 
ance, desire to stand weli in the opinion of others, pride in 
carrying through a task with credit. 

October; . 

Right use of leisure time—Suggested topics: “Our 
Public Library”,, “Scrap Books of Various Kinds’, Collec- 
tions’’. 

Arithmetic 

In this grade continue the development in speed and 
accuracy in the four simple rules. In bills and accounts 
stress neatness, systematic form and accuracy. Give prac- 
tice in all statements in problems and encourage pupils to 
think for themselves and to show originality in written solu- 
tions. Keep all problems and exercises as practical as 
possible. 

September: 
1. Review work of previous grade. 2. Teach Table of 


Capacity—Reduction, ascending and descending. 3. Prob- 
lems on Table. 


October; : 
1. Time Measure. 2. Linear Measure—Reduction and 


problems on these tables same as with tables in September. 
3. Introduce the number of lbs. in a bushel in grains and 
vegetables. 

Geography 
September: 

1. The Earth as a Whole—Study from the Globe, the 
Continents and Oceans. Pupils may be able to obtain small 
globes for their own use. 2. Barriers to intercommunica- 
tion—land, water and ice. 

October and Half of November: 

1. The Zones and Plant and Animal Distribution in 
Zones with factors that make Earth a suitable home for 
man. 2. Flat Map—Interpretation of marks and directions: 
Latitude and Longtitude. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

In this grade the main object is to teach the child to 
care for his or her body in an intelligent manner—to show 
the “Why” of health practices, and to develop good health 
habits. 

September: 

The Skeleton: 1. Importance of skeleton. 

skull. 3. The trunk. 4. The limbs. 
October; 
The Bones: 1. Structure of bone. 2. Bone-building 


2. The 
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foods. 3. Importance of correct posture. 4. Review. 


GRADE VI 
Reading and Literature 

Septemeber: 

Literature—The Wrestling Match. The Maple. 

Memorization—Choice of: O Canada! Twilight Song. 
Last Rose of Summer. After the War. 

Oral Reading—The Wrestling Match. 

Silent Reading—Gulliver in Giant Land. Tecumseh 
and the Eagles. 

Story Telling—Perseus. 
October; 

Literature—The Lark at the Diggings. 

Memorization—Choice of: After School. Splendor of 
the Days. Flanders Field. The Value of Time. 
aa Oral Reading—Lark at the Diggings. The Ships of St. 
ohn. 

Silent Reading—Hunting with a Camera. 

Story Telling—Hercules. 

Language and Composition 

Composition in Grade VI centres around the Topic 
Sentence and the Business Letter. Practice should be given 
in eliminating all ideas which are neither pertinent nor 
interesting. 
September: 

Paragraphs—Oral and written. : 

(a) Thought work and judging,—Text page 56. 

(b) Paragraph structure. Topic—topic sentences, etc. 
_ Special attention paid to length of paragraphs—about 
six sentences. 
October; 

A. Review of Friendly Letter. B. Paragraph work as 
a letter. C. Language work for enlarging vocabulary, and 
can sentence structure. Text, pages 64 to 69; 81 to 86; 


September: 

The Sentence—Suggested Exercises: (1) Distinguish 
a sentence from a group of words. (2) Combination of 
simple sentences. (3) Kinds of sentences—Statement, 
Question, Command, Exclamation. 
October; 

Subject and Predicate—Suggested Exercises: 

(1) Supplying, (a) Subjects, (b) Predicates. 

(2) Selecting both subject and predicate from sentences 
starting with the statement and followed by asking and 
commanding sentences. 


Grammar 


Spelling 
September: 
(a) Review difficult words from Grade V. (b) 65 
words—first term—“afterwards” to “instead’’—(course). 


October: 
65 words: (a) 26 words—first term—‘“marble’” to 
“spirit”. (b) 39 words—Demons—“ache” to “heard”. 
History and Civics 
September: 


Early Mediaeval Times—Saxon Times—Picture the 
village life, surrounded by farm lands and waste grounds, 
ete. Each rural community sufficient for its simple needs. 
The abbey or monastery the centre of such culture as there 
was. Relate in story form linking up community conditions 
with the child life of the period. 

King Alfred—The country ravished, almost conquered 
by the Danes. Their defeat and peaceful settlement. Al- 
fred’s attention to his people’s needs: (a) Defence—Fleet 
of ships. (b) Education—Schools, books translated into 
the language of the people, forming the beginning of Eng- 
lish History, of English Literature and the nucleus of a 
Library. (c) Justice to the poor. (d) Alfred—the ideal 
citizen—seeks not personal power by extension of his dom- 
ain through conquest, but devotes himself unreservedly to 
the welfare of his people of Wessex. The stories told in- 
dicate a character wise, practical, gifted in music and song, 
friendly, good-humored and with much personal charm. 

Harold—the Last of the Saxons—His vigor in suppress- 
ing his brother’s revolt. His able defence of his realm. 
(Battle of Hastings). 

Canute—Read Chapter VI—“The Story of the British 
People”. The Vikings—Read, in Green’s “History of the 
English People’, the letter which Canute wrote aftcr 1z 
years of rule, to his English subjects. ‘“Canute’s one rule 
was to win the love of his people.” Contact with his other 
kingdoms brough England more into touch with continental 
countries, hence progress in trade and industry. 

Hereward the Wake—The Champion of the Saxons 
against the Norman Conqueror. His titl—The Wake— 


a, — = + =. 
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significant. His giant strength. His dauntless daring— 
legendary stories to illustrate. Ely. 
October: 

Feudal Organization: (a) The King. 
—subject to the king. 

The King controls all the land and parcels it out to the 
barons who must do him service in return, and who exact 
services from villeins and serfs. See Chapter X, “History 
of British People”. 

Willian I—Doomsday Book. New Forest. Norman 
castles built, but their locality subject to his will. Norman 
Castles—Note their contrast to Hall of Cedric the Saxon. 
A similar contrast between the Norman barons and Saxon 
earls. The Norman, some generations of culture. The 
Saxon, crude but with the simple, rugged strength of the 
Teuton. The Norman a ruling caste imposed on the Saxon 
and finally absorbed by the Saxon. Wamba in ‘“‘Ivanhoe’”’— 
Read for conditions of Saxon serf. 

Robinhood—Typifies the Saxon deposed—Is the foe of 
the oppressor, the friend of the oppressed. 

Arithmetic 
(a) To increase speed without sacrificing ac- 
To secure a mastery 


(b) The Barons 


Aims: 
curacy in all mechanical work. (b) 
of vulgar fractions. 

September: 

Review definite number facts taken in preceding grades; 

also Bills and Accounts. 
October: 
Review denominate quantities and areas 


Nature Study 
September and October: 

1. Collection of one group or one project as in Course 
of Studies, Part II, Page 32. 2. Detailed study of two of 
the following fall plants: Golden Rod, Aster, Sunflower, 
Tumbling Mustard, Sweet Pea. 3. One of these birds: Prairie 
Chicken, Duck, Hawk, Flicker. 4. One animal: e.g. Weasel, 
Fox or Muskrat. 

Geography 

This outline should be used in conjunction with the 
detailed outline given on pages 40-44 of Part II of the Pro- 
gramme of Studies. 

September: 

(a) General ideas of motions of earth and moon. 

(b) Review of general Geography of North America. 
October: 

(a) Position, area, surface features, and population of 
Canada; comparisons (See Programme of Studies). 

(b) Western Cordillera Region with detailed study of 
British Columbia. 

Hygiene 
September: 

Review Grade V Hygiene. 
October 1st to November 15th: 

Digestion—four lessons: Section 1—two lessons. 
Section 2, and Care of the Mechanism—two lessons. 


GRADE VII 
Reading and Literature 


Fall Term—(September, October and November.) 

1. Literature: 1. A Hymn for Canada. 2. All else in 
the World. 3. Alexander Selkirk. 4. Solitude of Alex- 
ander Selkirk. 5. Belshazzar’s Feast. 

‘ During Canadian Book Week, stress Canadian Liter- 
ature. 

8. Selections for correlation with History: Literature 
—cColumbus Discovers Land. Silent Reading—The Revenge. 
Oral Reading—The Revenge, by Tennyson. 

4. Memory Selections—(minimum of three): LA 
Hymn for Canada. 2. The Corn Husker. 3. If. 4. David’s 
Lament (II Samuel I: 17-27). 5. The Vagabond Song. 
6. In Apple Time (Carman). 7. Dickens in Camp (Bret 
Harte). 

5. Armistice Day: 1. Oral Reading—For Remembrance. 
2. Silent Reading—Let Us Now Praise, etc. 8. Memoriza- 
tion—Recall “In Flanders Fields’. 


Language and Composition 
September: 

1. Business Letter—two types: E.g. Arrange for a base- 
ball game. Notify post office of change of address. 

2. The Sentence — Aim to establish the “Sentence 
Sense” and to add interest and variety by enlarging the 
sentence with the aid of sentence—helpers such as “when”, 
“which”, “who” and “that”. These may later be correlated 
with the Grammar course, when studying the complex sent- 
ence. 

3. The Paragraph—Study one of the arrangements of 
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sentences discussed in “Learning to Speak and Write”, 
(pages 111-113). Find examples of this arrangement in 
the readers and elsewhere. Assemble original sentences and 
arrange them. 

October: 

1. Business Letters—two types: E.g. Make reserva- 
tion for hotel accommodation. Order school equipment. 

2. The Topic Sentence—Relate this to last month’s 
arrangement of sentences. 

3. The Descriptive Paragraph—Study the paragraph 
and comments given in the text, pages 113 to 116. Stress 
arrangement of sentences. Topics for written work are 
given in the text. 

(Suggestion: Make a special study of the “key-word” 
in the topic sentence and the “tone” of the paragraph as a 
whole. E.g. Autumn is the busiest season of the year. The 
sentences which follow should each contribute to the feel- 
ing et by the “key-word”, busiest, in the topic sen- 
tence). 

4. Punctuation—The period and the comma. 


Grammar 


September: 

Study of simple sentences: (1) Definition. (2) Kinds: 
Assertive, Interrogative, Imperative. 

October: 

Detailed Analysis: (1) Subject. (2) Enlargement of 
Subject—Word, Phrase. (3) Predicate. (4) Enlargement 
of Predicate—Word, Phrase. 

Spelling 

Note: Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words mis-spelled by pupils in written exercises. It is re- 
commended that the words on these lists be treated as part 
of the Spelling course for the class. 

September: 
(a) Review difficult words of Grade V. and Grade VI. 

(b) Words from Memory Work. 

October: ; 

(a) First Term Words—about 50—(Course). 

(b) Words often confused—4 pairs each week. (See 
Course ,page 116). 

(c) New words from other subjects. 

History and Civics 
September: 

Feudal England. 1066-1485. 

(a) Anglo-Saxon and Norman feudalism. (b) Events 
leading up to Peasants’ Revolt. (c) Towns—origin and rise 
to self-government. (d) Gilds—development of, and, con- 
trol by. (e) Abuses in Mediaeval Church—John Wyclif. 
October: 

Tudor England. 1485-1603. 

(a) Wars of the Roses—their effects. (b) Henry VII 
and his policy. (c) The Reformation — Luther, Wolsey. 
(d) Dissolution of Monasteries. (e¢) The Church under, 
(1) Edward VI, (2) Mary, (3) Elizabeth. (f) Mary, 
Queen of Scots. (g) The Armada. (h) Economic Changes. 
(i) Discovery and Exploration. 


Arithmetic 
September: 
Review of Grade VI work. 
October: 


Decimals—Reading and writing, changing decimals to 
fractions, etc., addition and subtraction with problems. 
Geography 
September: 
Review of South America, and basic climatic conditions. 
October and November: 
Close study of Eurasia as outlined in Course of Studies. 


Physiology and Hygiene 
September: The Nervous System— 

(a) No attempt should be made to teach the structure 
or detailed function of the parts of the nervous system 
other than that the body actions and reactions are controlled 
by the brain, the spinal cord and the nerves. It is import- 
ant to teach care, in order to have a healthy, well-controlled 
nervous system. . : 

(b) Care of this system—The importance of sleep in 
resting this system, the value of rest periods during the 
day, the need of a change of work during the day, the im- 
portance of fresh air in aiding nerve control; cultivating a 
peaceful frame of mind and happiness; learning not to worry 
over trivial things; the effect of great excitement, emotion 
or shock; the meaning of a nervous breakdown, when con- 
trol is lost through worry, loss of sleep, fatigue, etc. 

(c) Madame Cure. 
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October: 
Reaction on the Nervous System, caused by: 
(a) Infantile Paralysis. (b) Effect of drugs. (c) Ef- 
ect of tobacco. (d) Effect of alcohol. 
Opportunity is presented for establishing a foundation 
for the spring’s essay (W.C.T.U.) 
Agriculture 


September to November 30th: 

Part I in Course of Studies—Pages 1-66 in Text 

Reference: “Agriculture for Public Schools’”—Hutch- 
ison. 
I. Autumn: 

Any three to be chosen. 

1. Close study of weeds. Chap. XVIII. 

2. Collections by individuals or groups of fifteen com- 
mon varieties of weeds. 

8. Collection and study of vegetables, flower or grain 
seeds. 

4. Eggs and poultry. Chap. XX, pages 247-268. 

5. Parts of plants and functions of each. Chap. VIII. 


GRADE VIII 
Composition 

First Term—(September to December.) 

Thought Work and Longer Compositions. See Text— 
p. 155-to p. 169. Also Course of Studies—p. 82, Sections 
A and B. 

Grammar 

September: 

(1) The Sentence: (a) Logical divisions. 
tailed analysis of simple sentences. 

(2) Indentification of parts of speech with functions 
or relations. 

(3) Prepositional phrases with functions. 

(4) Verbs: (a) Complete. (b) Incomplete—objects, 
complements. 

(5) Stress Sentences—Assertive, Interrogative, Imper- 
ative. . 
October: 

(1) Study the Clause: (a) Principal; (b) Subordinate 

(2) (a) Kinds of subordinate clauses. (b) Clausal 
analysis. 

(3) (a) Compound and complex sentences. (b) Anal- 
ysis of reasonable compound or complex sentences in detail. 

Arithmetic 


(b) De- 


September: 

Review of fractions, decimals and denominate numbers. 
October: 

Rectangle and square, square root, parallelogram, 
trapezoid, triangle. 

Geography 
September: 

General Geography—Review of the general principles 
of climate, conditions affecting climate, dependence of in- 
dustries upon natural environments. General survey of 
British Empire as a whole. 

October to November 15th: British Isles in detail. 
Hygiene 
September and October: 

Review the skeleton, the muscular, digestive, excretory, 
circulatory, respiratory, nervous systems and special senses. 
The injurious effects of alcohol and tobacco on these systems. 
Stress care and health maintenance of these systems. 

History: British and Canadian 
September: Section 1, Course of Studies. 
October: Sections 2 and 3, Course of Studies. 
Literature 

Note: It should be observed that this outline covers the 
minimum requirements. Teachers should feel free to in- 
corporate in their year’s work any other selections of interest 
or value, from whatever source available. 

A—Selections for intensive study as literature. 

B—Selections for Silent Reading. 

C—Selections for Oral Reading. 

D—Selections for Memorization. 

September: 

A—tThe Four Horse Race The Brook. 
Adhem. 

B—tThe Homes of the People. 

C.—Napoleon and the British Sailor. 

D—Selections from “The Brook”. 
October: 

A—Rip Van Winkle. 

B.—The Deacon’s Masterpiece. 

C—tThe Mounted Police. 

D—Lead, Kindly Light. 


Abou Ben 





Calgary’s Popular Priced Hotels 


HOTEL YORK 


Everything Newest—Rates, $2.00 and up. 
Coffee Shop—Best Food—Lowest Prices 


ALSO OPERATING 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


FRED R. PHILLIPS, Manager, formerly of 
Empress Hotel 
RATES—$1.00 and up—Weekly and 
Monthly Rates 








THERE IS A “BEST” IN 
EVERYTHING...... 
in cleaning service we see to it that THE 


EMPIRE maintains its well established 
reputation for being the best. 





Consult us regarding your cleaning and 
dyeing requirements 





Price Lists and Information Upon Request 


EMPIRE CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 
Limited 
“Reliable—That’s All’ 


Plant: 902 Fourth Avenue West - 
Branch: 234 Twelfth Avenue West - 
Phone M 7926 


Calgary 
Calgary 
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T’S not the 
lustre but 
the temper that 


ACK gives steel 


litz PATRICK 


strength. Like- 
wise style doesn’t 
give a suit wear- 
ing qualities... 
Fitzpatrick’s 
Woolens 
have the temper. 
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Error In Last Issue 


We regret that through an unfortunate over- 
sight the address entitled “The Little Red School 
House” was credited to Dr. C. A. Staples of Stettler 
instead of Rev. Geo. W. Dickson, D.D., Calgary. 


* kK 


In these days of diminishing salaries and in- 
creasing numbers in classes it would only be giv- 
ing the school a fair deal if parents would see 
that pupils go to school each morning fresh in 
body and mind. Where boys and girls of High 
School age are allowed to attend dances and 
other social functions on the nights of school days 
both the pupils and the teacher are playing a los- 
ing game. 

* kk 


At the regular meeting of the Fort Saskatche- 
wan School Board on August 5th the following 
resolution was passed: 

“Whereas the high school is becoming more and 
more crowded; and 

Whereas practically all of the graduates from 
grade VIII are entering the high school regardless 
of their aptitude or inclination for academic 
studies; and 

Whereas it is evident that an increasing number 
of students are overstressing student activities and 
outside interests to the detriment of their academ- 
ic progress; and 

Whereas the whole four grades (composed of 
thirty units) of the high school are considered a 
four-year course, and in any event, should not take 
more than five years; and 


Whereas seven units a year is considered by the 


Department of Education as the normal number 
to be taken. 

Be it resolved that— 

Beginning on 1st September 1932, this Board 
require each student to pass in at least five units 
per year of the Departmental Examinations. 

That prior to entering high school for the next 
year and in accordance with the intent and pur- 
pose of Sec. 120 of the new School Act(139 old) 
students failing to attain this minimum be required 
to appear personally, accompanied by parent or 
guardian and teacher, before this Board to state 
their reasons why the Board should allow them to 
continue in high school. 

That any student requiring longer than five 
years to complete the four grades of high school 
be charged tuition fees at the rate of $75.00 per 
year for 7 units or $12.00 per year per unit if less 
than seven.” 

Section 120 of the School Act to which reference 
is made in the above resolution, reads in Sub-Sec- 
tion (g) thereof; 

“The Board of every district shall, at its discre- 
tion, have power (g) to exclude from attendance 
at school any pupil who, in the judgment of the 
inspector, is so mentally deficient as to be incap- 
able of responding to class instruction by a skil- 
ful teacher, or whose presence is detrimental to 
the education and welfare of the other pupils in 
attendance at the school, subject however, to the 
right of an appeal by the parent or guardian of 
such pupil to the chief inspector, whose decision 
shall be final.” 


“Four things a man must learn to do, 
If he would make his record true, 
To think, without confusion, clearly, 
To love his fellow men, sincerely, 
To act, from honest motives, purely, 
To trust in God and heaven securely.” 
—Henry Van Dyke. 
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TEACHING MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 
Madame Ellis Browne 
Provincial Normal School, Calgary 


If our country is to become truly musical, it 
must be through the work of the public and rural 
schools in the impressionable days of youth, as the 
tastes of the people depend much upon the habits 
formed during their school days. The study of 
music rightly undertaken can be of the highest 
educational value. Judging by the amount of 
music heard from various sources, we might as- 
sume that we are a musical nation, but unfortun- 
ately the compositions enjoyed by our general 
public are not music of a high standard, nor is 
the satisfaction they give deep and lasting. Un- 
developed taste is the secret of such perverted sat- 
isfaction, and music in the public and rural schools 
is the correction for it. 

The time is coming we hope when an intimate 
knowledge of some of the great music of the world, 
some of the literature, the paintings, the sculpture, 
will be part of the education of the mass of people, 
thus affording our Dominion a fuller, more joyous 
life. 

Since education is now recognized to be worth 
while, largely in proportion to its linking up with 
the daily life, our schools must give children such 
music as they can take into their homes. Some 
of the songs they sing should be songs that they 
will enjoy singing in their homes and that are 
already known by the older members of the fam- 
ily or may be easily learned by them. 

The success of any plan of school music work 
lies largely with the teacher. Almost any teacher 
who is successful with other subjects can, if she 
be open minded and earnest, learn to teach music 
successfully. As a subject of instruction, it is 
governed by the same laws of teaching that con- 
trol other branches of the school program. 

Ability to direct children, to find their voices 
by singing short phrases to be imitated by the 
children, emphasizing the tones of the tonic chord, 
singing short rhythmical phrases is the first step. 

Teach simple songs by rote, being careful to 
secure good sweet soft tone, correct pronunciation 
and enunciation by getting the children to be 
careful of the first and final consonants in each 
word, sustaining the tone on the vowel sounds, 
breathing together in proper places; good rhythm 
is most essential as well as suitable expression. 
This could be followed by simple drills on the 
tone of the tonic chord the teacher constructing 
a suitable modulator on the Blackboard. Teach 
the hand-signs for these tones and give the child- 
ren simple ear-tests for these tones; also hand- 
. sign tests with closed eyes. Now draw a staff 
and apply the tones of the tonic chord first as Doh 
Me Soh and later as notes, to the staff first on 
lines, then in spaces, showing the relative position 
of the tones. 

Construct short exercises in various keys upon 
these tones first without bar lines later adding 
bar lines in simple 2 - 3 and 4 times. Get the child- 
ren to sing these first to syllables then to “lah”, 
the class tapping the time lightly on their desks 
or in the palms of their left hands. 

A simple outline which I am now arranging for 
the guidance of our rural school teachers can 
be obtained from the Norma! School Secretary. 


Knowledge of the pitch-pipe and key-board is 
indispensable in the schoolroom where there is no 
instrument and should always be used in getting 
the correct pitch for starting singing. No teacher 
can afford to run the risk of depending upon her 
unaided sense of pitch or allow a class to do so. 

When the ear is notably deficient, it is better 
for the person not to attempt to teach singing. 
The tendency of persons to believe that nature 
was remiss with them in failing to give them a 
good ear for music is occasionally warranted: but 
the trouble generally lies not so much in a poor 
ear as in lack of early training and a willingness 
to regard one’s self as hopelessly deficient. 

Earnest work, well directed, is usually all that 
is needed to secure such acuteness of ear as is 
necessary for successful music teaching in the 
grades. 

Definite methods of procedure are the essentials 
of good teaching. 

A teacher requires to know the logical progres- 
sive steps by which certain results may be attained 
and should gain the knowledge first in a general 
way through the understanding of pedagogic and 
psychologic principles and later in a specific way 
by the application of these principles to music 
problems. 

The successful teacher of music must know 
when drill is necessary and when superfluous, 
when to give help and when to require indepen- 
dent effort, when to stand for perfect accuracy 
and when to accept less. Definite aims and def- 
inite procedure are requisites. 

An inspiring personality is a subtle and indes- 
cribable quality which is needed in the teaching 
of any subject, but perhaps especially in music. 
The music lesson should be a time of happiness 
and enjoyment. 

The following outline can be easily followed by 
any teacher and if properly applied should be the 
means of making the average child love and ap- 
preciate music: 

Hymns and suitable songs for all seasons and 
occasions, taught by rote. 

Easy Modulator Drills. 

Hand Sign Drills. 

Easy Ear Tests. 

Application of Syllables in various keys. 

Note values and rests. 

Rhythmic stepping and games to various note 
values, as applied to the staff. 

Alphabetical names of notes and knowledge of 
keyboard. 

Knowledge of Key Signature and getting pitch 
of key-note from pitch-pipe. 

Singing simple songs and rounds from the staff. 

With a short period of say 10 to 15 minutes 
alloted to music daily in our rural schools and 
with a demand from our Inspectors and Trustees 
that an opening number should be sung by the 
children every morning, I have no hesitation ir. 
predicting that Alberta will soon become one of 
the most musical provinces in the West. 


Well Informed 


Vicar’s Wife: ‘Ah, Mrs. Miles, one-half of the 
world is ignorant of how the other half lives.” 


Cottager: ‘Not in this village, ma’am.” 


September, 1932 


AN OVERPAID TEACHER? 


Nobody loves the teacher these days of salary 
slicing, it seems, and consequently it is not a sur- 
prise to find a situation such as the one that arose 


near Hamilton in the hiring of a pedagogue for a. 


rural school. 

Applicants? Yes there were about 450 of them. 
Other teachers who had quit their jobs because 
their salaries had been cut- were glad to apply for 
this one. Then there was also a large number of 
newly-graduated teachers, seeking their first 
brood of scholars. 

Work? That was the most plentiful thing. 
Teaching in a rural school carries a great burden 
of work because of the number of classes that 
have to be instructed at the one time. But the 
teacher chosen rose above all this. Besides teach- 
ing the ordinary subjects she agreed to add seven 
more to the curriculum, including elementary edu- 
cation, vocational training, physical training, re- 
ligious knowledge, music and agriculture. Teach- 
ing will have to be removed from the category of 
white-collar jobs if this sort of thing continues. 

Pay? This is the most important part of the 
whole matter. Considering the competition for 
the job, the high qualifications of the teacher sel- 
ected, and the great amount of work she promised 
to do, one would think that this would be a well 
paid position. As a matter of fact, however, the 
teacher will receive only $650 a year. This means 
$14.42 a week, only fair wages for an unskilled 
workman. Of course she will get two months’ 
vacation in the summer, plus a week at Easter and 
another at Christmas. Not counting these holi- 
days, this brilliant teacher will be paid $15.48 a 
week. 

At this rate it would take her a lifetime to sup- 
port herself and at the same time pay the cost of 
her tuition in the various schools she attended. 

—Lindsay Post, Ontario. 


The Port Arthur News-Chronicle in commenting 
on the above incident says: “this is exactly the 
same salary as was paid in 1875, fifty-seven 
years ago, to the first qualified teacher to teach 
in Port Arthur, then Prince Arthur’s Landing.” 


PREPARING FOR REAL LIFE 


The following is an extract from an address giv- 
en by the Master of Wellington, to the pupils at 
Giggleswick school, England: 

“T think we are making the rising generation 
a great deal too comfortable, because if you are 
going out to do the tough jobs, you don’t want 
to be brought up too soft. The worst motto any 
one in life could have was, ‘Safety First.’ Flabby 
muscles and flabby wills would never produce 
anything in the world except a balance in the 
bank.”—(P. 261, Times Educational Supplement, 
July 2, 1932.) 


* ke * 


Lord Irwin speaking to the Queen Ethelburga 
School Harrogate, said: 

‘“‘What men and women do in life depends very 
much more on what they are than upon what they 
know and what they are will always depend upon 
whether they have any permanent principles by 
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which to steer their course.”—(P. 261 Times Edu- 
cational Supplement, July 2nd, 1932.) 


As the shadows of age enfold us, and the vanity 
of vain pursuit embitters life with its ashes and 
embers, how oft we turn to the happy memories 
of home and mother. So, when burdened with 
the care and sorrow of the passing hour, turn the 
weary mind upon the memories of home and 
Mother, as so beautifully portrayed in the follow- 
ing words and lines by J. W. Foley: 


THE ECHO OF A SONG 
By J. W. Foley 


To my fancy, idly roaming, comes a picture of the 
gloaming, 
Comes a fragrance from the blossoms of the 
lilac and the rose; 
With the yellow lamplight streaming I am sitting 
here and dreaming 
Of a half-forgotten twilight whence a mellow 
memory flows; 
To my listening ears come winging vagrant notes 
of woman’s singing; 
I’ve a sense of sweet contentment as the sounds 
are borne along; 
’Tis a mother who is tuning her fond heart to 
love and crooning 
To her laddie such a 
Sleepy little 
Creepy little 
Song. 


Ah, how well do I remember when by crackling 
sparks and ember 
The old-fashioned oaken rocker moved with 
rhythmic sweep and slow; 
With her feet upon the fender, in a cadence low 
and tender, 
Floated forth that slumber anthem of a child- 
hood long ago. 
There were goblins in the gloaming, and the half- 
closed eyes went roaming 
Thru the twilight for the ghostly shapes of bug- 
aboos along; 
Now the sandman’s slyly creeping and a tired 
lad’s half sleeping, 
When she sings to him that 
Sleepy little 
Creepy little 
Song. 


So I’m sitting here and dreaming with the mellow 
lamplight streaming 
Thru the vine-embowered window in a yellow 
filigree, 
On the fragrant air come winging vagrant notes 
of woman’s singing, 
’Tis the slumber song of childhood that is mur- 
muring to me, 
And some subtle fancy creeping lulls my senses 
half to sleeping 
As the misty shapes of bugaboos-go dreamily 
along, 
All my sorrows disappearing, as a tired lad I’m 
hearing 
Once again my mother’s 
Sleepy little 
Creepy little 
Song. 
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WHY SCHOOL COSTS RISE 


Edmonton, in common with all points north, 
south, east and west has seen its bills for education 
mounting each year. During the past twenty 
years there has been a steady rise in the price of 
learning, particularly in the secondary schools. 
There have been three main reasons: better and 
more equipment; better trained and more highly 
paid teachers; and more children in the higher 
grades. The higher “school age” has meant a 
great increase in the number of pupils going on 
into high school; and that of course has meant 
more schools and more teachers. An analysis of 
mounting costs of education provided a writer in 
a recent issue of The Financial Post with interesting 
material. 

An accompanying chart (based on all Canadian 
schools except the French language schools of 
Quebec which were differently organized) shows 
that practically no children drop out of school, 
except by death, before the fourth grade; that 
two-thirds of all children now complete the eighth 
year elementary education; that fully half enter 
the secondary school grades; that one fifth get to 
the end of secondary grades; and that one in 
twenty continues in a university or elsewhere. The 
proportions are considerably higher than this av- 
erage in cities, lower in rural areas. Girls have an 
advantage over boys from the outset to the end 
of secondary grades which gives the average girl 
half a year’s more education than the average 
boy; but boys become more numerous in univer- 
sities, and at graduation out-number girls nearly 
three to one. 

The number of young people in our higher 
schools has doubled in the last dozen years, and 
because of the greater range of ability and aptitu- 
des among the larger numbers, continuous addi- 
tions have been made to the curriculum and equip- 
ment in an effort to meet their requirements. 

According to the writer of this article, when 
it is necessary to consider demands of economy, 
simplifying the courses and the type of accom- 
modation may be a possibility, but it is to be 
doubted whether these can be very successful 
without first limiting the number of students. He 
feels that there are many older children in school 
lacking either the will or the ability to success- 
fully pursue advanced studies. They occupy a 
disproportionate share of the teachers’ time and 
exercise an unhealthy mental influence on the 
capable children. ‘Protest at these,” he says, “is 
most active in the prairie provinces where it is 
being forcibly advocated by educationists that the 
parents of pupils who will not apply themselves 
to school work after being given a fair opportu- 
nity, should be required to bear the full cost of 
supporting such children in school. There is no 
doubt that such a step would tend to reduce the 
pressure of numbers and add to the efficiency of 
schools.” 

But there is hesitancy, as the writer points out, 
about closing the door of the schools to the ’teen 
age boy while there is the present shortage of 
other employment for him. It is felt that if he 
must be idle it is better that he should be so under 
the eye of a teacher than on the street, and the 
school becomes so far transformed into a refuge 
for the unemployed. Thus the problem of higher 
school costs is in no small way the result of en- 


forced idleness of the older pupils, which in turn 
has been caused by handicaps they have met in 
the employment field in the last ten years. ‘“Re- 
move some of these,” he declares, “and the higher 
south, east and west has seen its bills for education 
satisfactory solution of the school problem must 
be preceded by the removal of its cause.” 

While it may be true that fluctuating employ- 
ment conditions are reflected in school attendance, 
there is, in the west at least, a growing feeling that 
the student who lags behind his fellows; who is 
indifferent to the advantages offered him or is 
just lazy, should be made to pay the costs of tui- 
tion. In other words, the “repeater” should be 
weeded out and not allowed to retard the pace 
of those pupils who really want to get an edu- 
cation. On the other hand, the demands of tech- 
nical and commercial high schools may be ex- 
pected to increase as the academic classes are re- 
duced in size. 

—Edmonton Journal. 


LIFE NO SINECURE FOR RURAL TEACHER 


Petulant: Parents Shown Cause of 
Insecurity of Tenure 

The biggest problem the middle-aged rural 
teacher has to face is the “insecurity of tenure”’ 
which will not be righted until we have central 
boards. Teachers in town schools have the advan- 
tage of a change of class and children each year 
so neither teacher nor taught runs the risk of mut- 
ual boredom. A rural teacher handles the same 
children from year to year if she is fortunate 
enough to be kept and does not offend the powers 
that be. Mutual boredom might be obviated by 
teachers exchanging schools in the same inspector- 
ate occasionally. 

The rural teacher especially has to guard a- 
gainst favoritism towards pupils as her social life 
is restricted to a small area so she must be dip- 
lomatic to her finger-tips and endeavor to keep 
sweet with all and her position is no sinecure be- 
cause she has too many to please. Yet we still 
have young normal graduates by the hundreds 
hoping to obtain schools—but little prospect of 
doing so while so many experienced teachers are 
unemployed. It seems cruelty to train a product 
that will not be needed for a long time to come. 
Compulsory retirement of teachers at 50 years of 
age or so might help, and leave more vacancies for 
a younger generation to fill. 

We are told we cannot teach successfully un- 
less our environment is right—quite so. Then 
what is the remedy? Teacher reprimands the 
girl for being late. She gets “‘sore” at the teacher 
and relates the event at home, and teacher’s pop- 
ularity begins to wane. Another child is kept 
home to plant potatoes, attend German school, 
disc the land for dad, etc., and at the end of the 
month many have not put in their 80 per cent. 
The Chairman’s child is kept in too long for talk- 
ing, so the teacher can depend on it her time in 
the district will be short. She can object to dis- 
missal and arbitrate, of course, and if she wins 
out may continue at her job— if sufficiently “hard- 
boiled” not to mind being ostracized by unfriendly 
ratepayers on whom she is mainly dependent for 
her mail, eggs, butter and milk if living in a resi- 
dence. 

—Saskatoon Star Phoenix. 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS 


“A league of Social Re- construction” —Under 
such a title the aims and ideals of the Junior Red 
Cross movement may well be presented to the 


public and find their place amongst those motiv- 


ating factors which are to-day contributing to the 
unfoldment of a new and better social order. By 
its kinship with progressive thought, and through 
the practical application of its programme of 
health and citizenship in the daily lives of thous- 
ands of children in our own and other countries, 
Junior Red Cross is an outstanding influence to- 
wards social and economic re-construction. It is 
a truism to say that in any programme of social 
betterment or economic adjustment we must aim 
first of all at a re-construction of the individual, 
and primarily the problem is personal. 

Florence Nightingale’s profoundly wise saying: 
“Give me the schools of a Nation and I care not 
who makes its law” is finding fulfillment to-day 
in the Junior Red Cross Movement endorsed by 
Departments of Education and leaders of thought 
throughout the world. Voluntary in character, 
organized in our class rooms but not a part of the 
school curriculum, Junior Red Cross is a medium 
through which, without coercion, the pupils are 
lead to participate in a self organized and self 
disciplined effort for good health and better citi- 
zenship. 

Junior Red Cross is a co-operative effort and a 
co-operative training in the best sense conveyed 
by these terms. 

However diversified may be the views of mod- 
ern educationists, or of School Boards and parents 
in respect to the merits of the school curriculum, 
there is one factor upon the value of which we are 
all by common consent agreed. Year by year we 
come to realize more clearly the outstanding im- 
portance of health in its bearing upon our edu- 
cational problems. The Health of the child, 
Health in the classroom, in the school, and in the 
community is inseparably bound up with the suc- 
cess of our educational system. Health has its 
bearing on the cost of education to the commun- 
ity, and therefore upon the pocket book of the tax- 
payer. 

The healthy, happy child is the child at his best, 
who unconsciously co-operates with those about 
him in efforts for his own welfare. Our views 
upon Health have undergone radical changes in 
recent years, so that this whole problem has taken 
on many new aspects. We realize to-day that it 
is not sufficient for a child to be physically heal- 
thy, but there must be a corresponding alertness 
and health of the mind—there must also be that 
spiritual responsiveness which may be summed up 
in “‘Wholesomeness of Character.” We want our 
children “to be upright, candid, frank, and self 
respecting.” 

Why has the programme of Junior Red Cross 
been adopted by the schools of forty-five different 
countries ? Why does it embrace in its membership 
12,600,000 children with a membership in Canada 
of close to a quarter of a million boys and girls? 
The answer is simple, Junior Red Cross fills a need 
in our educational system and in the social train- 
ing of children to-day which has not hitherto been 
met. It is a world wide movement from which 
children are learning: 


(1) To promote their own health and that of 
others. 

(2) To develop the essentials of good citizen- 
ship and national friendliness. 

The unit of organization is the classroom and 
is known as a Branch. The children elect their 
own officers and carry out their own activities 
under supervision of the teacher. Membership is 
open to all school children who care to practice 
the Health Games and to help other children who 
need help. 

No progressive community, no well organized 
school, no thoroughly equipped teacher can af- 
ford to be without Junior Red Cross in the class 
room as an adjunct to education. Junior Red 
Cross places in the hands of the teacher an inval- 
uable aid to hygiene by providing free of charge 
for the school room a series of Health Posters em- 
bodying the Rules of the Health Game, pictures of 
proper posture, healthy foods and simple laws 
of sanitation. 

It provides Health Plays and literature for use 
of teachers and pupils. 

It introduces into the class room the only Cana- 
dian Magazine for Canadian children, a publica- 
tion in which Health, Citizenship, Nature Study, 
Literature, Art and History all make their contri- 
bution to interest and educate the child. 

It links the class room with the Nation, and be- 
yond the Nation with the World through its pro- 
gramme of exchange portfolios which bring to- 
gether Junior Red Cross groups throughout the 
world in a scheme of international school corres- 
pondence. 

The self discipline imposed by membership in a 
Junior Red Cross Branch and the practice of 
Health Rules and good citizenship lead to a more 
ready obedience and courtesy shown both in the 
home and in the school room. The interest in 
Health and health habits results in cleaner schools 
and greater care of school buildings and property. 

Branches of Junior Red Cross are organized to- 
day in more than 1,000 schools in Alberta, and 
many varied activities are being carried out by 
Junior Red Cross members in their Branch organ- 
izations. All Red Cross Juniors are pledged to 
practice the Rules of the Health Game, and forms 
setting forth these rules are supplied to all school 
rooms where Junior Red Cross is organized. Some 
Junior Groups undertake to keep their class rooms 
clean, and care for the proper ventilation of the 
school—some are supplying First Aid Kits for the 
class, while others undertake to supply sanitary 
drinking arrangements and see that individual 
towels are used by the pupils. School gardens 
and school lunches are a part of the Junior Red 
Cross programme, while Clean Up Campaigns fig- 
ure as a Junior activity in most communities. 

There is no obligatory membership fee, the 
pledge to observe Health Rules and serve other 
children less fortunate than themselves constit- 
utes membership in Junior Red Cross, but money 
raised by the Juniors through special efforts is 
devoted in Alberta to the support of the Junior 
Red Cross Children’s Hospital situated at 1009- 
20th Avenue West, Calgary. This is a Children’s 
Hospital supported by children. It gives free 
treatment to sick and crippled children through- 
out the Province whose parents cannot afford to 
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pay for their care or to add to taxes should the 
cost of hospital treatment be assumed by the Mun- 
icipality. The Hospital accommodates fifty child- 
ren. The ages of patients run from a few weeks, 
sometimes a few days old, up to 18 years. Child- 
ren of all Nationalities and creeds are cared for 
as patients of the Junior Red Cross, which knows 
no distinction of nationality, creed, class, colour 
or religion. Since the Hospital opened ten years 
ago, 1,500 children of Alberta have been cared for 
by the Red Cross Juniors, boys and girls organized 
for health and service in schools of our Province. 
The Hospital is the focus of the Junior movement 
in Alberta, it lends inspiration to and is a medium 
for the practical application of the pledge and 
teaching of Junior Red Cross. 

Upon the opening of schools in September in- 
formative circulars dealing with the work of Juni- 
or Red Cross are issued to all teachers from Pro- 
vincial Red Cross Headquarters. Those who are 
interested are cordially invited to correspond with 
the Provincial Officer 17 Customs Building, 11th 
Avenue East, Calgary. All information will be 
gladly placed at their disposal. The organization 
of Junior Red Cross in the class room is simple, 
its growth is spontaneous through the interest of 
the pupils. Its activity is maintained by the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of its own members, the 
boys and girls of to-day who are our citizens of to- 
morrow. 


A FAREWELL MESSAGE 


When addressing the Ontario Educational As- 
sociation for the last time as President of the Tor- 
onto University, Dr. Robert Falconer said : 

“May I say to you as we look out into the future, 
we should not be too much discouraged even if 
times are dark now. In times of trial the real 
character and strength of people are displayed 
—their self-control and ability not to lose sight 
of the end even in the darkness of the present, and 
so I would say let us all not be discouraged. We 
are engaged in a great purpose, none greater, 
therefore, let us defend to the utmost of our abil- 
ity the things that we have and not allow them 
to be supplanted at times when others are dis- 
couraged. Let us, therefore, maintain the things 
that we have. Don’t let us yield too easily, and 
above all do not let us harm the future by yielding 
too much in the present. You who are trustees 
going back to the various parts of the Province, 
hold up before the people the ideals of education. 
Bid them not to lose ground. Tell them that things 
will clear, of course they will clear, but see to it 
that when they do clear, that it is not like a ship 
that has lifted its anchor too soon and found itself 
down stream. 

That is really the last message that I have to 
give you, and I think that I cannot leave you, as 
President of the University, with a better message 
than ‘Keep what you’ve got, don’t lift anchor too 
soon, and don’t drift!’ ”’ 


The average man plays to the gallery of his 
own self-esteem. 
_ The average woman sees only the weak points 
in a strong man, and the good points in a weak 
one. 


—Elbert Hubbard. 
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WHERE DO THE TAXES GO? 


“What you do by this money what you get?” 
In this pointed postcript to a letter sent to the 
Town Clerk of Mattawa, refusing to pay a tax bill, 
Joe Lafrance brings to a head the whole question 
and mystery of taxation. Incidentally, Mr. La- 
france also proves that a man need not be a 
master of the English language in order to make 
himself understood. 

“Mr. Town Clerk, Mattawa,”’ he says, ‘‘I have 
received from you a letter which say I have to pay 
$9 for tax. I donnot pay no tax for this. You 
say I have 13 mills, but there is only one mill at 
mine where I work, and it is not reddy for run 
anyway. I have got no dog and if I have a dog I 
kill him sooner I pay $2’; and so on in equally 
emphatic language. 

Experienced business men who have tried to 
grasp the meaning of their income tax bills will 
have a good deal of sympathy for Joe Lafrance; 
and no doubt will wish they had his courage in 
dealing with the matter. ‘What you do by this 
money what you get?” That is what every tax- 
payer wants to know. For instance, who will ex- 
plain the baffling intricacies of assessments on the 
tax-paying public? Who will throw light on the 
question as to why there may be a difference in 
the assessment of two exactly similar houses be- 
tween which a municipal boundary line runs? Or 
even on two such dwellings within the one corpor- 
ation boundary ? 


Where do all the taxes go, anyway? That is 
what Joe Lafrance and thousands of other taxpay- 
ers want to know. Authority comes along and 
tells the householder that his property tax will be 
so much; other authority informs the citizens that 
the levy on his income from an interminable list of 
possible sources will be so much. These authori- 
ties want the money and simply notify the citizen 
that he must pay. None of these official persons 
could tell Joe Lafrance what exactly would be 
done with his $9. But they were formal and in- 
sistent in their demand that he should pay; and 
Joe was informal and emphatic in his refusal. 

While taxes of one kind or another are almost 
as old as the human race, few of those who pay 
understand the involved process by which they are 
“fixed.’”’ Public expenditure in Canada is increas- 
ing year after year in the most alarming manner, 
and Joe Lafrance and his fellow-taxpayers have 
to foot the bills. If a million or so citizens were 
as firm as Joe has been in demanding information 
as to the public need of all this hard-earned cash 
in a country so immensely wealthy in natural re- 
sources it might check prevailing recklessness in 
spending the people’s money. 

—The Toronto Globe. 


Report by a young English school-girl of a lec- 
ture on “Phases of Human Life—Youth, Manhood 
and Age” :— 

“In youth we look forward to the wicked things 
we will do when we grow up—this is the state of 
innocence. In manhood we do the wicked things 
of which we thought in our youth—this is called 
the prime of life. In old age we are sorry for the 
wicked things we did in manhood—this is the 
time of our dotage.” 
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THE TEACHER AND THE BOARD 


K. C. Hortop, B.A., President, Public School 
Section, Ontario Educational Association 


No doubt you have read resolutions which are» 


being presented to the Trustee’s Section of this 
Association. These illustrate quite plainly that 
the Trustees and School Boards are wasting too 
much time getting their relative positions straight- 
ened out when they should be working together 
for the benefit of the children for whom the 
schools were intended. If each party would carry 
on in school administration as would these officials 
in a business, there would be less misunderstand- 
ing than there is at present. The ratepayers are 
the shareholders, the members of the Board are 
the directors, and the teacher is the manager. 

There are some difficulties in the working out 
of these arrangements and the teacher is respon- 
sible for many of them. In the first place, there 
are many people with teachers’ certificates who 
consider that teaching is a ‘‘job.’”’ While the “‘job” 
idea is lowering to the profession, the practice 
“toading” is even worse. It seems almost incon- 
ceivable that a person with any self-respect would 
resort to such tactics to keep, as he thinks, “in 
right.”” Nevertheless, this “toading’’ practice is 
an all too prevalent one among teachers. One of 
the arguments put forth by teachers against the 
plan of granting a certificate on the teacher’s re- 
commendation is that Board members would use 
their influence to get certain candidates through 
the examination. All I can say is that it is a 
disgrace to the profession even to admit that such 
a thing might happen. Another difficulty in the 
manager idea comes up when the teacher is not 
capable of giving professional advice because of 
lack of training. The young person with a few 
year’s high school education and a year at a train- 
ing school does not know as much about manag- 
ing a school as does the average Board member 
and, as a result, such a teacher’s opinion or ad- 
vice cannot be taken very seriously. However, 
there are many teachers who are really conver- 
sant with school administration. There would be 
more good school systems in Ontario if Boards 
obtained and carried out professional advice on 
educational matters just as they do on questions 
of law or architecture. 


Many Board members do not understand their 
position as a Trustee of the people’s schools. A 
School Board member is a citizen selected as a 
representative by the people of the community. 
As an individual he is still a citizen and only when 
the Board is in formal session does he have any 
authority. Outside of the Board room the mem- 
ber has no more authority than has any other 
member of the community, unless, of course, such 
authority has been expressly delegated to the 
member by the vote of the Board. Even this is 
so, not only for a Board of Trustees, but for the 
people’s representatives to the Provincial Legisla- 
ture and the Dominion Parliament. Nevertheless, 
the failure to observe this fundamental principle 
of representative government gets many Board 
members and also many teachers into difficulties. 

The Board’s function as a directorate is to lay 
down a policy and it is the teacher’s work as an 
administrator or manager, first of all, to assist the 


Board in formulating a workable policy and then, 
when this policy has been adopted, to carry it out 
in the running of the school. There are almost 
hundreds of matters on which a teacher could give 
his Board professional advice, and if this advice 
is given as a suggestion, it is likely not only to be 
followed but also to be accepted most gratefully. 
In an. urban school, the Board frequently needs 
help on questions of equipment, caretaking, medi- 
cal services, repairing buildings, routing pupils, ap- 
pointing teachers, and if, as was said before, the 
Board can get help in the form of suggestions from 
the school, it will appreciate these. Unfortunately 
for the profession, Boards are obtaining this ad- 
vice from people outside of the profession and 
often it is obtained from a secretary who, as a per- 
manent official, is supposed to know all about 
schools and the management of schools. After 
the policy has been adopted, whether it be that 
supplies will be furnished to all pupils, or that be- 
ginners may start at any time in the year, that all 
complaints must come to the Board through the 
secretary, or that punishment must not be admin- 
istered with a strap, it is the teacher’s place to 
carry such out without any interference on the 
part of the Board. 

The point I have tried to make is that a school 
can be managed as could any other co-operative 
enterprise, and that if it be organized as such 
there should be no conflict between the teacher 
and the Board. 


—Copied from the Report of the Ontario 
Educational Association. 


TO MAKE GREAT SCHOOLS 
By Douglas Malloch 


We need great buildings for great schools, 
Walls that will stand till time is old, 

Made of such stone, laid with such tools, 

That every sill and beam will hold. 

And science here must bring her best, 
Her newest knowledge, latest lore; 

But still they may not stand the test— 
Great schools must have one great thing more. 


We need great souls to make great schools, 
Or all our walls were laid in vain. 

Youth asks for reasons, not for rules; 
There’s more than Latin to make plain. 

The road of life lies just at the dawn; 

The road of life is here to tread— 

We need great souls to lead youth on. 


We need great hearts to make great schools, 
Who speak the truth with voice and pen, 
Not doubting cynics, shouting fools, 

But noble women and clean men. 
We must have teachers who will teach, 

By law and justice, right, not rules: . 
However high our roofs may reach, 

We need great souls to make great schools. 


—Ontario Home and School Review. 


The tragedy of the quitter is that he usually 
stops just as his second wind is rushing to the 
rescue. 
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| Correspondence | 


To the Editor, 

A.S.T.A. Magazine. 

Dear Madam: I noticed in a recent issue of the 
“A T.A.” an article pointing out, that although 
teachers’ salaries had been cut, the price of board 
had not been reduced. I gave this article no 
more than a passing thought at the time, but since 
attending the convention in Calgary, and finding 
out what it costs to tive there, I couldn’t heip but 
think the teacher is getting a wonderfully good 
deal, whci sie “ean obtain room aa cosa etc., 
for $30 per month, which appears to be the ‘usnal 
price charged. 

In Calgary the cheapest room I could get was 
$1.00 per night, and the cheapest full course meal 
(and that without any second helping of pie or 
coffee), 35 cents to 40 cents per meal. Figuring 
three meals at 35 cents and $1.00 for a room, 
brought my expenses to $2.05 per day which is 
more than twice the amount a teacher pays. I 
consider the average farm home in a rural dis- 
trict puts up meals quite as good and often better 
than many of the city restaurants. From my own 
experience of boarding a teacher (lady), I may 
say that for $30 per month she gets room and 
board, three meals a day, which certainly could 
not be bought for less than 35 cents per meal in 
any restaurant, and many of them would cost 
more, a horse to ride to school, and a trip to the 
nearest city, perhaps once a month, for I felt it 
my duty to invite them, which invitation was in- 
variably accepted. (On such occasions we would 
eat dinner at a restaurant costing 40 cents per 
head), and in some cases I have done their laun- 
dry. Then when one takes into consideration 
many little inconveniences it causes a housewife, 
such as teacher arising about 12 noon Sundays 
and expecting her breakfast, although she is told 
dinner will be ready in one hour, also friends or 
relatives dropping in unexpected to stay over the 
week-end making lots of work and expense (but 
no pay). Then when Christmas time is drawing 
near, the teacher wants to know if you will do 
her a favor, and that is to train the children in 
singing for the Christmas entertainment, as ac- 
cording to her own confession she “doesn’t know 


the first thing about music” (which statement I 
consider a fallacy, since having been present at 
the splendid lesson Madame Ellis Browne gave to 
the Normal students at the Calgary Normal 
School, to which we were so kindly invited during 
convention). In looking back over the last 10 
years I can only recall one year when I was not 
needed in this capacity, and though it means go- 
ing over to the school perhaps in all, 8 or 10 times, 
usually of two hours duration, I have never be- 
grudged the time thus spent, for I love music, and 
when I see the happy look on the faces of the 
children whilst learning their songs, I am well 
paid for my efforts, for they too love music, and 
are starving for it, though in a great many in- 
stances the only time their voices ring in song at 
school is during the festive season. Furthermore, 
there are some teachers who appear to know so 
little about sewing that again, according to their 
own confession, “they cannot make the Christ- 
mas stockings for the tree,” so once again the 
landlady has to come to the rescue. These “ex- 
tras’ all count in a busy farm housewife’s time, 
and are not able to be brought in, without often 
sacrificing much needed rest. I am happy to say 
that my teacher boarders, with one exception 
have been well satisfied, and very grateful for any 
help I have been able to give them. I feel sure 
that any fair minded person will agree that a 
teacher is getting good value for $30 per month, 
and that it is no hardship for them to pay that 
amount when they are receiving the minimum 
salary, or more. Just one thing more: in the 
“A.T.A. Magazine” for May, 1931, page 10, the 
first column is a paragraph which reads thus: “The 
attitude of teachers throughout the Dominion dur- 
ing the present time of economic stress is this: 
‘Teachers’ salaries are paid for consistent uniform 
services from year to year, and they should not 
fluctuate according to business or economic con- 
ditions. Good times do not yield bonuses for 
teachers, so bad times should not bring reduc- 
tions, etc.’”” May I ask, does not this same logic 
apply to the humble landladies of these school 
teachers? In my own opinion it does, along with 
that of many others, with whom I am acquainted, 
and have discussed this matter, and we would be 
pleased if you give space for this letter. I will 
sign myself— 
“LANDLADY,” and Trustee’s wife. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


THE A. S. T. MAGAZINE 


Enclosed herewith is the sum of.................... 


to cover items marked. 


cicccteecepbe cceebscertiness tee l. ool sh eee Dollars, 


(Please send Money Order or add Exchange on Cheque) 


Annual Membership 
Fee The A.S.T.A. 
Annual Subscription Cities, $25.00; 
The A.S.T. Magazine Towns, $10.00; Con- 
solidated, $5.00; 
Villages, $3.00; 
Rural $2.00. 


To: Mrs. A. H. Rogers, 
Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. 


NAME ADDRESS 
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Holt, Renfrew’s 


AUGUST FUR SALE 
PRICES EXTENDED 


Liberal Reductions in effect 
till September 15 


So many enquiries were received from patrons 
away on vacation during August, that we have 
decided to extend the period of our Annual August 
Fur Sale to September 15th. 


This means that the unprecedented values in 
fine furs of our August Sale are available for an- 
other two weeks. 


This is decidedly the greatest fur buying and 
saving event in many a long day. Examine these 
Holt, Renfrew Fur Coats, compare them, and we 
feel sure you will be convinced of their outstanding 
values. 


MUSKRAT 


Self trimmed.... $73.00 to $175.00 


CARACUL PAW 
Self & Squirrel 
trimmed............. 


HUDSON SEAL 


PERSIAN LAMB 
Alaska Sable, Kolinsky 


and Mink $250.00 to $475.00 


BUDGET BUYING 


You may pay as low as 10 per cent. down. . 
one third before delivery and the balance in 
convenient extended payments. No interest 
charges. 


Write stating size, kind of fur, and approxi- 
mate price of the coat you are interested in. We 
will be glad to ship, on receipt of bank or business 
reference, a selection of fur coats, at our expense, 
for your approval. 


HOLT, RENFREW 


& Co. Limited 
WINNIPEG 


Canada’s Largest Furriers Est. 1837 
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Semi-Service 


Weight 
Extra Fine Quality 


These silk stockings 
are noted for their un- 
usually long wear and 
are recommended as 
exceptional values. 


A complete range of 
the most fashionable 
shades to choose from. 


Pair, $1.00 


Thompson & Dynes, Ltd. 


The Women’s Specialty Shoppe 
Edmonton - - - - Alberta 





























Pitman’s 
CANADIAN COMMERCIAL SERIES 


Written by Canadian Authors for use in Canadian 
Commercial Schools and Colleges 


Exercises in Every Day English for Canadians 

By Grace L. Caughlin 45 Cents 
History of the World’s Commerce 

iy te Pi, CORO Bi, inns nssiceicccacsnccnee $1.00 
Economics for Canadians 
y R. E. Freeman, M.A., B. Litt. -....... 80 Cents 

Elementary Economics 

Be ic iy Rs aaa oie i 80 Cents 
Geography of Commerce for Canadians 

py G. A. Conmih, B.A. ........................ 80 Cents 
Canadian Business Arithmetic 

By W. Keast, B.A. Part I, 
Apprenons Le Francais 

Be BE PUN BR arsenic sadisnniccnves 50 Cents 
Canadian Commercial French Grammar 

By Edith Atkin, B.A. -....................... 90 Cents 
Manual of Canadian Business Law 

By J. D. Falconbridge, LL.B., K.C., and 

S. By eee, SEA. be. B....................... 80 Cents 
Typewriting—Theory and Practice 

By Elsie Barrans. Part I, 40 Cents 
All of the above mentioned books have been approv- 
ed by the Ontario Department of Education for use 
in the Vocational Schools of the Province, and are 
included in the New List of Text Books recently 
published and issued by the Department. 





Full particulars of the “(Canadian Commercial 
Series” may be obtained from 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS (Canada) 
Limited 
70 Bond Street - - - - Toronto 








TEACHERS OF ALBERTA! 
DO YOU KNOW? 


There is now more oil being consumed in the world than there is being 
produced. The United States’ reserves in storage are being depleted 
by more than 150,000 barrels per day. Canada is barely producing 
4 per cent. of its oil requirements and is importing approximately 
50,000,000 barrels of oil and oil products yearly from foreign countries, 
paying out of our good money for this imported oil and carrying charges 
thereon approximately $150,000,000 per year. The British Empire is 
not producing, within the confines of its territories, 4 per cent. of its 
oil requirements and the British Navy with all its might is depending 
upon foreign oil supply for its fuel. Because of the fact that the Allied 
Navies were sweeping the seas while the great German fighting mach- 
ines were tied up in part for the want of fuel, it is said that “the World 
War was won upon a flood of oil”. 


Alberta is recognized by competent Geologists and experienced 
oil men to contain within her untapped treasure chests vast deposits of 
crude oil with which shall be transformed with lightning rapidity the 
economic situation within this fair Province and Dominion when that 
greatest of natural resources is brought to a realization here because 
oil is a commodity that is indispensible to our present economic life and 
is being required in increasing quantities. Now is the most opportune 
time we have ever had for independent action in the search for our 
potential Crude Oil Production. The major companies will not bring 
it to a realization for some time yet if it is left to them to do so. Our 
leaders and teachers must awaken and support scientific, systematic 
and experienced independent operation in this great field of endeavor, 
the best bet this Province can or ever will be able to offer. Verily, the 
flag floats from the Oil Derrick. 


THESE FACTS ARE OF UTMOST IMPORTANCE TO 
ALL CANADIANS AND ALBERTANS IN PARTICULAR 


INSERTED BY—CHRIS. BENNETSEN AND ASSOCIATES 
Care Hotel Royal, Calgary, Alberta 


WATCH THIS SPACE FOR FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS 


“I saw your name in the A.T.A.” 











